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ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION'S 
INTERESTING CITY 


Baltimore, Maryland’s, Historic Shrines of National and 
Ecclesiastical Significance 


By Lloyd M. Keller, Chairman, Baltimore 


DELEGATES and visitors to the eleventh 
biennial convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, meeting in Bal- 
timore October 5-12, will have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting a number of places of 
historic interest during their stay in the 
monumental city. 


The Flag House 


Early in September 1814, British Men- 
of-War steamed up the Chesapeake Bay 
to take the port of Baltimore while a land 
force launched an attack against the de- 
fenders of Baltimore at North Point. Gen- 
eral John Stricker, commanding the 
American forces at North Point, and Com- 
modore Joshua Barney of the forces at 
Fort McHenry commissioned Mary Young 
Pickersgill, who lived at Pratt and Albe- 
marle Streets, to make a huge American 
Flag 36 x 29 feet to fly over Fort Mc- 
Henry so that the approaching British 
might see it from afar. 

September 13, 1814, the British tried 
unsuccessfully from daybreak to daybreak 
to capture Fort McHenry. This largest 
battle flag that ever flew over fort or field 
survived “the bombs bursting in air” and 
proudly waved in the breeze as “the flag 
was still there” when the British men-of- 
war withdrew the following morning as 
both land and water attacks had been re- 
pulsed by the city’s defenders. 

The home of Mary Young Pickersgill at 
Pratt and Albemarle Streets is known to- 
day as “The Flag House.” This house, 
which displays a number of relics and 
objects of significant historic associations 
is open to the public. 


sis 


FORT McHENRY OF “STAR SPANGLED BANNER” FAME 


Fort McHenry 


Fort McHenry occupies the site of Whet- 
stone Point which was first fortified in 
1776 to repel an unsuccessful attack by a 
British man-of-war, Otter. In 1798 the 
citizens of Baltimore 
built the present fort on 
this site and later named 
it Fort McHenry after a 
Baltimorean, James Mc- 
Henry, who was Secre- 
tary of War in 1796. The 
attack on Baltimore in 
1814 was in the nature 
of a reprisal for the de- 
structive work of Balti- 
more privateersmen who 
had captured 250 British 
ships during the War of 
1812. Some of these 
captures had been boldly 
made in the English 
Channel. 

During the unsuccess- 
ful bombardment of Fort 
McHenry by the British 
September 13, 1814, 
which cooled the Brit- 
ish enthusiasm for the 
second war with the 
States, Francis Scott 
Key, a Baltimore law- 
yer, visited the British 
frigate, Surprise, in an 
effort to effect the re- 
lease of his friend Dr. 
Beans. The British, be- 
fore release was as- 
sured, sent Key to his 
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own vessel to await the outcome of the 
attack on Baltimore. 

Toward the morning of September 14, 
the attack died down. When the rain of | 
rockets and bombs ceased, the flag could 
no longer be seen flying from the fort. In 
his anxiety to know whether the flag still 
waved victoriously over the Fort, Key, 
under the excitement of the day and night 
attack, wrote the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
The anthem was subsequently printed and 
sung to the tune of “Anachreon in 
Heaven,” a popular song in the inns and 
taverns of the city that day. 


Francis Scott Key Manuscript 


An interesting part of the Walters Art 
Museum at Mount Vernon Place is the 
Key Gallery. Here may be seen the orig- 
inal manuscript of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” written on the back of a letter 
by Francis Scott Key aboard a vessel in 
Baltimore Harbor. This relic was pur- 
chased in 1934 for the Walters Art Gallery 
at a Manhattan auction for $24,000. 

The Francis Scott Key Monument may 
be seen at Eutaw Place. 

The local Convention Committee has 
provided for a free boat trip down the 
Chesapeake Bay Saturday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 8. The boat Mohawk, accommodating 
a thousand passengers, will leave the Light 
Street Pier Saturday afternoon at 1.30 
o’clock. 
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Does the Church Follow the Nurse? 


By Mary E. Mark Ley, Secretary of the Board of Education 


THe CuurcH follows the student. We have become hab- 
ituated to the phrase and to the meaning back of it. In June 
there issued from the press a book of 325 pages written by 
Dr. Clarence P. Shedd and published by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press with the title, “The Church Follows Its Students.” 
It gives the story of the pioneer work among students which 
the Protestant Church began about 1900. In the course of 
the years the work done by Lutheran pastors and others 
among students at state universities and colleges, at 
independent and church-related colleges has become im- 
mensely significant. This work has brought about a self- 
conscious, autonomous youth movement among church- 
related student groups like the Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of America. And such movements are of vital concern 
to the Church now and in the future. 

Does the Church follow the nurse? She, too, is a student 
for three or four years. And her education is of the type 
approved in modern thought: she is being simultaneously 
educated both theoretically and practically. But that edu- 
cational procedure isolates her somewhat from fellow stu- 
dents, even though she may be studying at a nurses’ training 
school of a hospital on the campus of a great university. 

The answers to all the questions concerning the Church 
and the nurse-student and professional are likely to be 
either dogmatic or vague. Some questions are posed and 
some answers are suggested in two unexpected letters. These 
two letters came to my desk in one day written by two 
nurses in two large cities. The writers will forgive me, I 
trust, for sharing with others their experiences which they 
shared with me, not at my suggestion but because they are 
vitally concerned in the Church and the way in which it 
could and should follow the nurse. 


Church Hard to Find 


“My pastor’s wife gave me your letter and the material 
you sent about the work among nurses. I found it difficult 
when I went in training to find a church near my work. 
It meant going into a larger church and not being able to 
adjust myself as I should have. I believe there are many 
nurses in the same position as I was in at that time. 

“One of the girls in my class said she did not feel at home 
in the Protestant churches in the city for no one ever spoke 
to her. She would go with the other girls some of the time, 
but she never felt at home. A year after she finished train- 
ing she joined the Catholic Church because she said they 
understood and helped her find her work. It is true that she 
is one of many girls coming from a small town into the city 
just a little bewildered. She needed more than her class- 
mates, who did not understand any more than she about 
the Protestant Church in the city. 

“It is true that something should be done in religious 
work for all students going to schools outside of their home 
communities. I thought of the Nurses’ Guild, for I spent a 
part of a year at the Deaconess Motherhouse in Baltimore 
where they had a very nice Nurses’ Guild. There the 
nurses became acquainted and learned more about the 
Lutheran Church. 

“TI feel the need of the nurse becoming acquainted with 
the Church in her first year in training. It is very important 
to understand that all of us are working for a purpose in 
life. Many of the nurses are trying to carry out that pur- 
pose but are not well enough informed on the churches of 
that community. 

“T guess I am one of the guilty parties for I know little or 
nothing about the Lutheran churches in this city. It is im- 
portant that we should take more interest in the Church. 


“It is hard for me to express myself in letters for I write 
few. I am busy most of the time and have little time to do 
anything but work. I will be glad to help in anything, 
although I am in one world, and that is nursing. I wish to 
thank you very much for the material.” 


Impulse Toward Life Calling 

“Perhaps you may remember me—we had a little talk 
together while éating at the meeting of the Lutheran Nurses’ 
Association some months ago. It was about suitable friend- 
ships for out of town girls, and I told you how some that 
I knew went stag just to meet people. However, this letter 
has nothing to do with that. Right now I am looking for 
information and advice, and since I have met you my pastor 
has advised that I write to you for it. 

“I have often heard Rev. Mr. Blank issue the call from 
the pulpit for young people to work in the ‘field of Christian 
service for our Lord. It was his constant emphasis on serv- 
ice as the fullest life occupation that first turned me toward 
nursing as a career. Now I have been in training a year and 
something inside urges me to go farther and aim higher 
than just nursing. A friend suggested the mission field, sug- 
gested that I take a course in Bible study after I finish 
training and then try to qualify for an assignment as a 
missionary nurse. 

“T have thought of the matter for some while. I have not 
discussed the matter with my family as they are not re- 
ligiously inclined and would not take me seriously, as yet. 
I did as I said, talked with my pastor, and he suggested my 
writing you. I had not intended even going into the matter 
until I had finished training because in times like these 
young people cannot plan anything definitely. Nevertheless 
I feel like I am drifting until I know something of what the 
future might hold and have something to work forward to. 
I have no idea of what might be expected of me nor how 
to go about things, and would like a little light on the sub- 
ject. Also, if you could recommend some library books I 
might read to give me a little knowledge of the matter. 
Would you be so kind as to advise me?” 


Maybe no comment on these letters is desirable or neces- 
sary. And yet there may be value in a brief analysis and 
iterated emphasis. Here is the composite story of the life of 
a student nurse. First her family background in a small 
community, her pastor’s inspiration and advice. Then the 
picture of her personal life during the years of training— 
her ignorance of the city, her essential loneliness, her need 
of social life, her longing for books, her desire for a purpose 
in life, her lack of freedom, her absorption in her world of 
nursing. And the need for the Church is poignantly told. 


The Guild’s Purposes 

Both letters refer with a sense of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to the Lutheran Nurses’ Guild, what it has done in 
certain cities and what it might do in others. Our pastors: 
and laity may wish to know the purposes of the Lutheran 
Nurses’ Guild. They are: 

To encourage daily devotions as well as private and group 
study of the Bible. 

To foster a conscious Christian attitude in facing personal 
and professional problems. 

To emphasize and to arrange for services of worship and 
the celebration of the Holy Communion. 

To study the program of the Church and to take an active 
part in making it effective. 

To provide wholesome social life and Christian friendship. 

To develop a national fellowship of Lutheran nurses. 
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BACK AT OUR MISSION FIELD 


By L. Grapy Cooper, Tsingtao, China 


How HApPy we were to arrive once again in sight of pic- 
turesque Tsingtao, conceded by many to be the nicest place 
to live in all China! How good to get back to the land of 
one of the oldest civilizations known, the home of many of 
our friends, and our adopted home! And yet what a changed 
China it has become! Two years ago it was a land of poor, 
but comparatively happy people—a peace-loving people. 
Two years ago, it was one of the largest countries of the 
world and more united than at any other period for many 
years. Two years ago, communism was nearly stamped out, 
or so nearly under control that it ceased to be a menace to 
the people as a whole. Two years ago, China was making 
such progress socially, politically, educationally—even eco- 
nomically and industrially—as to make the world gasp at 
such strides. Old systems were giving way to new. The 
New Life Movement was being favorably received and was 
changing many, things for the better in China. Graft and 
“squeeze,” opium smoking, foot binding, and banditry, while 
they still existed, in some parts more than others, were 
being controlled and conditions were much better than for- 
merly. Thousands of miles of roads were being built and 
kept up. Communication with all parts of China was be- 
coming easier. Truly the future looked bright. Today, how- 
ever, one hardly dares to speak openly of horrible conditions 
existing in this great country. 

The world looks on and sighs. The hearts of all who 
really know conditions are full of sympathy for a suffering 
people and long for some way to help them. But how? This 
country is not free from blame and many of these people 
are taking the attitude of those who repent and consider 
their suffering as deserved. God can use such conditions as 
exist to bring about greater good, and we believe He will in 
time. But in the meantime who with power dares to take 
the side of right against might? The world is so divided. 
Each great power fears the rest of the world. No one dares 
to step in with authority to make peace between the “city 
boy” who wants to use his new and dangerous “playthings” 
and his backward “country cousin.” Because each nation 
is afraid of what the neighbors will say and do, the “city 
boy” has a free hand to torture his “country cousin” as 
much as he will since the “country cousin” cannot compete 
very satisfactorily. However, the “city boy” has bégun to 
learn that this “country cousin” is not so stupid as he im- 
agined and is much more agile. 


War Affects 150,000,000 People 

It is estimated that the present hostilities directly affect 
150,000,000 people. Fear and dread fill the hearts and minds 
of all. The wheels of progress have been turned backward 
and, in the opinion of many people, twenty years of ad- 
vancement have been wasted. In some respects, China has 
been forced back to conditions of the Middle Ages. The 
recent progress of the Far East along secular lines has far 
exceeded its progress along spiritual lines. Perhaps it is 
necessary for such material progress to be arrested until 
the people have time to “catch up” religiously. The present 
struggle has a tendency to do that very thing. 

Because of the fact that we were on an English boat in- 
stead of a Japanese boat, we were not allowed to dock at 
the wharf at Tsingtao, but had to anchor out in the bay and 
take sampans to shore. Just before they left the city, the 
Chinese had tried to block the harbor by sinking some old 
battleships. The Japanese have cleared enough away to 
allow entrance, but they permit only their own boats to 
enter. Of course, this is an advantage to the Japanese, but 
a blow to trade of other nations. Officers of our boat told 


us that the last time they came to Tsingtao the water was 
so rough that one of the sampans capsized, and that ten 
people were drowned in the process of landing. Such a 
report did not sound so good to us, but, upon our arrival in 
sight of the city, the weather was beautiful and the water 
smooth. However, again we had to eat a little of the bitter- 
ness of an unoccupied territory. Our boat could not enter 
the inner harbor until officers had come on board for in- 
spection. We waited nearly two hours for them to come 
aboard and then another two hours until they had had their 
drinks and had finished inspection. By the time we were 
allowed to land, it was getting late and the rising wind was 
making the water somewhat choppy. 

Fortunately for us, Miss Reich brought some men along 
in a sampan to help us get our baggage ashore. The 
Anspachs and Miss Sullivan also came out in a sampan to 
welcome and assist us. Otherwise, we would have had a 
very difficult time getting off because there were not enough 
small sampans to carry the 300 Chinese ashore and the 
larger sampans were being used to land the cargo. Kathryn 
Anne, who resented being bundled inside Miss Reich’s coat 
in true Chinese fashion with Mr. Anspach’s overcoat as 
additional protection from the strong cold wind, gave us 
some “music” on our mile and a half ride to shore. 


Customs Inspection Casual 

Because the new government of Tsingtao was not yet 
sufficiently organized to carry out thorough customs inspec- 
tion, we had very little difficulty in getting our baggage 
through. It was a great relief finally to get all our belong- 
ings ashore and together in the shelter of our mission house 
where the Anspachs live. Some of our large pieces had 
come by freight across the Pacific and had spent a few 
months in Japan; the rest, which we did not have with us in 
India, had been stored in Colombo, Ceylon. Nothing was 
lost or damaged very seriously in the journey half-way 
around the world. 

We were heartily welcomed back to China not only by 
our own missionaries and church members, but by all the 
other missions as well. We were made to feel that we were 
wanted and needed. That always makes one feel good. We 
did not know how Mrs. Cooper would like China, especially 
in its chaotic state, but she says that both the foreigners 
and the Chinese have made her feel at home from the very 
start. She has taken a very fine attitude, we all think, and 
is getting along well. Although she cannot converse with 
the Chinese yet, they tell me they like her very much. 

After some pleasant days in Tsingtao staying with the 
Anspachs, we went to Tsimo, our field work, and spent 
nearly two weeks with Miss Strunk. There Mrs. Cooper 
began her Chinese studies. Because of conditions in the 
interior and the likelihood of Tsimo’s being cut off from 
Tsingtao, we felt it best not to keep Mrs. Cooper and 
Kathryn Anne in Tsimo for the time being. Mrs. Cooper 
could study the language very well in Tsingtao with a good 
Chinese lady teacher from Peiping and could also be near 
a doctor in case of need. This decision proved to be wise. 
Soon after coming back to Tsingtao and moving to the Bible 
Institute to live with Miss Sullivan, the roads between 
Tsimo and Tsingtao were cut up at twenty-one different 
places along the main road by the guerrillas (or irregulars). 
Dr. Schmidt, one of the doctors for our missionaries, also 
advised that Kathryn Anne be kept in the German Hospital 
for a few days because of a slight stomach trouble. Since 
her return, all has gone well with us. I have been com- 
muting between Tsingtao and Tsimo. 
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QUEEN ESTHER 


By Dr. E. F. Keever, Wilmington, N. C. 


QUEEN ESTHER was a remarkable person. Being a Jewess 
she was endowed with intellectual gifts, and as a woman, 
with great personal charm. Through the well-guarded doors 
of an Oriental harem she passed into the presence and 
smote the merry heart of one of the mightiest rulers of his- 
tory. The writers of ancient chronicles identify this 
Ahasuerus with Xerxes, the Persian. The Book of Esther 
in our Bible tells us quite graphically of a tragic intrigue 
which was plotted and executed at Shushan, the palace. 
Herodotus, the Greek historian, records other roles which 
the king played in his relations with women. Esther quite 
naturally used her charms to protect her Hebrew com- 
patriots from an almost successful attempt to destroy them 
throughout the empire, which extended from India to 
Ethiopia. 

The story as related in our Bible has given many scholars 
much trouble. One calls it “An Historical Romance”; an- 
other a “Late Jewish Novel.” Others are startled by such 
“exaggerations” as a feast lasting 180 days given to the 
rulers of 127 provinces; also gallows fifty cubits high. Again 
they aver that the impenetrable rules of an Oriental harem 
forbade such intercommunication as is described in the 
Book; as though a powerful king would hesitate to break 
all rules when furthering an intrigue with some beauty 
quartered in his palace. Other critics tie up the story with 
Babylonian festivals and deities in quite an improbable 
fashion. There may be some evidence that the Book has 
been expanded from earlier and later texts; but we must 
acknowledge that its incidents and situations on the tes- 
timony of many historians are quite believable. Of course 
the writer of this article cannot hope to solve the problem 
that has puzzled so many able scholars; but a few observa- 
tions may be offered to show that some of the criticisms 
advanced are baseless. 


Explains Jewish Festival 

The Book of Esther, as we learn from the text, was writ- 
ten to explain the origin of the Jewish religious feast of 
Purim, when the fate of that nation seemed to hang on the 
thread of a plot in the palace of a Persian king, who at that 
time was a world ruler, and whose decree might have ex- 
terminated the Jews. Please recall how the recent World 
War began with the murder of a single prince. 

If Haman the Agagite was an Amalekite, as seems likely, 
we know that there was a relentless warfare between that 
tribe and Israel. Read Exodus 17: 8-19. Two such antag- 
onistic characters at the court of the king might well eye 
each other askance and start trouble on the slightest pro- 
vocation. 

The feast of 180 days startles some of the chair critics. One 
of them thinks that it would be impossible for the rulers of 
so many provinces to be present at such a banquet at the 
same time. Undoubtedly; which argues a high probability 
that the great king served a series of feasts lasting through 
half the year. This would also seem necessary when we 
consider the numerous retainers and soldiers which the 
governors must have brought with them. Such a successive 
function could easily have been arranged as Persia had a 
very efficient postal system. It is related that the Roman 
emperor Trajan, after his Danubian campaign, organized 
games covering 120 days. Also a certain Median king once 
issued a decree “For 100 days and 100 nights let the General 
among the ranks proclaim sacred rites and festivals.” 

Another difficulty confronting the student is that there 
could not have been so many satrapies in the empire. The 
facts are that the political units of this mighty empire em- 
braced satrapies, minor governorships, local administrative 
districts, tribes, town settlements like Babylon, Jerusalem, 
Tarsus, etc., spiritual principalities with great temple proper- 
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ties, great parks known to the Greeks as “monarchies,” and 
city states with their own constitutions—all tributary to the 
Persian king. The Book of Daniel speaks of 120 satraps 
under Darius, who preceded Ahasuerus on the throne. 


Gallows’ Height Explained 


The “gallows fifty cubits high” seems easy of explana- 
tion. In this connection it was not a lofty framework for 
hanging. Throughout this Book the same Hebrew word 
elsewhere is translated “tree wood.” It is likely that the 
reference here is to impalation, an Oriental form of execu- 
tion in which the victim was hung on the sharp point of a 
tree or pole which penetrated the body beneath the ribs. 
Pictures of such impalation can be seen on Assyrian monu- 
ments. The public exposure would serve as a warning to all 
beholders. Apparently Haman and his sons were first killed 
and their bodies impaled on trees. Read Jeremiah 22: 19 
and 36: 30. 

Both Jewish and Christian scholars are disturbed because 
the name of God is not mentioned in the Book of Esther. 
It is found in the Greek version, which is supposed to be 
apocryphal. One may ask why should it be mentioned, con- 
sidering its historical setting and objective? The customs, 
manners, intrigues, and ruthlessness described in this so- 
called ancient “Hebrew novel” can readily be checked by 
reference to the archaeology of Persia and other Oriental 
monarchies, and to the testimony of many old historians. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WRITES CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION 


Melbourne, Australia, August 3. 

THE FOLLOWING message from President Franklin D. Roosevelt 

of the United States of America was read tonight by Dr. Daniel 

A. Poling, Philadelphia, Pa., to the 6,000 delegates of the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention, to whom it was addressed: 


“There is something inspiring and soul-stirring about the 
very scope of the Tenth World’s Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention, in Melbourne, Australia. The fact that Christians 
from all parts of the world make a far journey to Melbourne 
demonstrates that the message of the Nazarene is a vital and 
compelling force in the lives of millions of men and women. 

“This is most reassuring in a world in which the forces of 
greed and avarice and a disregard of fundamental human 
rights have brought disaster and despair where peace and 
plenty and true happiness should reign supreme. We regret 
that sorry and heavy burdens are the possession of many— 
but we do not abandon hope. 

“I have said, and I desire to reiterate it to this body of 
Christians gathered from many lands, that what this weary 
world most needs is a revival of the spirit of religion. Would 
that such a revival could sweep the nations today and stir 
the hearts of men and women of all faiths to a reassertion 
of their belief in the Providence of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

“T doubt if there is in the world a single problem, whether 
social, political, or economic, which would not find ready 
solution if men and nations would rule their lives according 
to the plain teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. 

“In sending my greetings to the Tenth World’s Christian 
Endeavor Convention, may I express the hope that its 
deliberations will turn the hearts and minds of men and 
women everywhere toward this great but simple truth.” 


THE NUMBER of students studying Hebrew in the New York 
City high schools has risen from 60 to 2,077 during the eight 
years in which this study has been carried in the New York 
schools. It is believed that more and more of the Jewish 
youth will take this subject as a major in their work. 

—United Presbyterian. 
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A HOUSE-TOP AT JOPPA 


Peter Again Hears the Familiar Voice of the Master Correcting Him 
Revelations of the Ascended Christ—VIII 


By WILLiAM H. COoPER, Roxborough, Pa. 


Acts 10: 9-16 and 11: 4-18 


WE HAvE been concerned thus far with individuals in the 
New Testament who received personal messages from the 
glorified Jesus or who had visions of Him in the days fol- 
lowing the Ascension and Pentecost. One other such indi- 
vidual, John of the Apocalypse, will occupy our attention in 
our final article. Should Simon Peter be included in this 
list? The answer is not so simple as we might wish. We 
should expect him to be the recipient of revelations at least 
as important as those which came to Stephen and Paul, for 
next to Paul Peter ranks as the most important personage 
in Luke’s account of the Apostolic Church. Not only does 
he overshadow his companion, John, in the earlier chapters 
of the Acts, but he is the chief actor among the apostles on 
the Day of Pentecost and in much of the later preaching at 
Jerusalem and elsewhere. In the gospels Jesus favors Peter 
with special commendation and trust. Why then should He 
not have appeared to him later as He did to Paul and others? 

We are limited, however, by the writer of the Acts to 
one great occurrence in the life of Peter after Pentecost 
which can be classified with the experiences which we have 
been describing. This is twice recorded for us, once in Acts 
10: 9-16 and again in Acts 11: 4-18 without any important 
variation or addition. The place is the house of Simon, a 
tanner of the seaport, Joppa. The time is probably before 
the year A. D. 40. 

Let us first observe certain similarities between this and 
some of the other revelations. Peter, like Stephen, sees the 
heaven opened (Acts 10: 11, compare Acts 7: 56). We may 
state in passing that this does not exclude a vision of Jesus 
similar to that which Stephen had, but in Peter’s case this is 
not recorded. As in Paul’s first vision at Jerusalem, so here 
Peter falls into a trance. Again, as in Paul’s earlier experi- 
ence at Damascus, so here Peter hears a voice addressing 
him. Unlike any of the other revelations which we have 
been discussing this one of Peter has a mysterious, symbolic 
character, the meaning of which is not apparent at first to 
the apostle himself. This brings us a step nearer to John’s 
experiences described in the book of Revelation. 


Recognition of Voice Significant 


The question of greatest interest for us at this point is, 
“Whose voice does Peter hear?” It is not the voice of God 
the Father as at the Transfiguration of our Lord, for when 
it speaks again this voice says, “What God hath cleansed.” 
It is not the voice of the Holy Spirit, which in the Acts is 
always internal, as after the vision in Acts 10: 19, and as 
in Acts 8: 29. The Spirit gives His promptings apart from 
visions in one’s ordinary surroundings. He has already been 
“soured forth” on the church and needs not to speak as 
from heaven. The voice which comes to Peter may there- 
fore be that of an angel or some other heavenly creature 
commissioned to speak in God’s name. Or it may be the 
voice of Jesus speaking here in the old familiar tone of 
authority. As on earth He had taught, “What God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder!” so now from 
heaven He declares, “What God hath cleansed make not 
thou common!” 

Certainly Peter appears to recognize this as the voice of 
Jesus. For he answers to the summons, “Rise, Peter, kill 
and eat,” and with something of the old wilfulness protests, 
“Not so, Lord.” 


Against this influence it may be urged, of course, that 
when Cornelius in Acts 10: 3 is addressed by an angel he, 
too, answers, “What is it, Lord?” But we must remember 
that Cornelius answers not calmly but in fright, that unlike 
Peter he is a man of pagan origin and background, that he 
does not yet know Christ as Peter does, and that he so far 
lacks an understanding of true divinity that when he first 
meets Peter he worships him as a god and has to be re- 
strained (Acts 10: 25, 26). Peter’s answer in the vision is 
addressed, therefore, either to Christ or God. The facts 
given us permit us to interpret the continuing voice as 
Christ’s. It is His will for His apostle and His Church which 
is being expressed. 


Prejudice Rebuked 


The revelation to Peter proved to be of the highest im- 
portance to the Church’s future. Hitherto Peter, the leader 
of the twelve, had shared both in theory and in practice 
the usual prejudices of the born Jew toward the uncircum- 
cised Gentile, prejudices sanctioned by the letter of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, intensified by generations of 
habitual Jewish exclusiveness, approved in some degree by 
the early teaching and practice of Jesus Himself, and hither- 
to assumed as a matter of course by Jewish Christendom. 
All this was changed by Peter’s vision on the housetop and 
his ensuing official visit to the Gentile Cornelius and recep- 
tion of him and his relatives and friends by baptism into the 
Church without cirewmcision. The greatest barrier of caste 
and of religious tradition in the ancient world was thus 
overthrown in a single hour by a message which Peter ac- 
cepted as from the God of Abraham and Moses. The way 
was now paved not only for the apostolic endorsement of 
such sporadic missionary efforts among Gentiles as had been 
made by Philip in the desert (Acts 8) and by others at 
Antioch (Acts 11: 19, 20), but also for Paul’s and Barnabas’ 
great mission to far-off Gentile lands, backed by the whole 
Church. Indeed, the future history of England and the Con- 
tinent, of Russia and the Scandinavian North, and of the 
Americas lay concealed in that visionary sheet let down 
from heaven before Peter’s wondering eyes. The line of 
Gentile Christianity which begins at Joppa and Ceesarea 
has its ends in all the seven seas and all the five continents. 

What would have occurred in the early Church without 
this revelation to Peter at Joppa? Surely Paul and Barnabas 
would not have stayed in Syria for lack of it. Surely there 
would have been a Gentile church anyhow at Antioch with 
its population of a million. Historians are agreed that Gen- 
tile Christianity would have developed just as it actually 
did even without Peter’s contribution, for there is no evi- 
dence that he personally followed up his success at Caesarea. 
But we can be morally certain of one fact of enormous con- 
sequence. The formation of Gentile Christian churches on 
the basis of freedom from the rigors of the old law would, 
without Peter’s vision and reception of Cornelius, have re- 
sulted in a disastrous schism in the church of the apostles,— 
Peter clinging cautiously to the extreme position occupied 
by the followers of James (Galatians 2: 12) and drawing 
altogether away from Paul and the Hellenistic Christians 
with their broad missionary policy,* and Paul reluctantly 


* Modern scholars are disposed to believe that there was greater friction 
over missionary policy between the Pharisaic and the Hellenistic parties 
in the Church of Judea than Luke states in the Acts. See Acts 11:19, 20 
for possible evidence of this. 
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but resolutely condemning (Galatians 2:11) the whole 
mother church at Jerusalem as apostate from the central 
truth of the gospel, i. e., “that a man is not justified by the 
works of the law but through faith in Jesus Christ.” Thus 
both great sections of the primitive church, Jewish and Gen- 
tile, would have been immeasurably weakened and im- 
poverished, just as the Catholic Church of the last one thou- 
sand years has been impoverished and reduced by the un- 
healed schism which was consummated in the year 1054. 
The possible disaster which threatened the Church within 
a single decade of the Ascension of our Lord was averted, 
we believe, by the guidance of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
as recorded in Acts 10 and 11, the revelation of the unity 
and equality of Jew and Gentile in one Lord Jesus Christ. 
How serious the conservative prejudices of the Jewish Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem continued to be even after Peter’s vision 
is indicated not only by Peter’s temporary wavering under 
their influence at Antioch as recorded in Galatians 2: 11-21, 
but also by the persistent attitude of “false brethren” who 
followed Paul years afterward (II Corinthians 11: 26 and 
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Galatians 2: 3-5) and tried to undo his work, perverting 
the gospel and disturbing the Church (Acts 15: 24). 

It is an astonishing fact that in these days a new kind of 
racial superiority and sanctity, not grounded in the letter 
of some ancient revelation but rising out of the heated im- 
agination and self-love of godless men, is seizing and holding 
vast sections of the modern world. Ethnologists who pre- 
serve the calm of a scientific frame of mind laugh at the 
new theories. But they are no laughing matter for per- 
secuted minorities in the countries where these theories 
hold sway. Perhaps we long for a new revelation from 
heaven to bring the Aryan madness to its senses. But no 
revelation is needed. Let the Word of God arise in its maj- 
esty and might, the word of the sheet let down from heaven 
and its varied assortment of God’s creatures, all loved by 
the same Maker and cleansed by the same Redeemer. Let 
this Word of God arise and its enemies will be scattered! 
“There can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither 
bond nor free, there can be no male and female; for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3: 28). 


THE BIBLE 


By Haren H. Ho_pen* 


FLAX 


In tHE Book of Exodus we come across the mention of 
this important drug. Flax is a plant that has been cultivated 
from the very earliest periods of the world’s history and 
was especially prized by the Egyptians. It is an annual, 
with slender stalks, two to three feet high, bearing showy 
blue flowers. Its stalks produce strong fibers from which 
linen is made, while its seeds are used in medicine and for 
the production of linseed oil. 

The manufacture of linen is an extremely ancient art, one 
in which the Egyptians attained an unusual proficiency. For 
them, linen weaving was a profitable industry, providing 
occupation for a large number of persons. Judging from the 
representations that have been preserved on the walls of 
the tombs and temples, the weaving implements were com- 
paratively crude; but cloth of a very fine quality was pro- 
duced with them. So delicate were certain fabrics that they 
were described as “woven air” and formed a large part of 
their export trade to Arabia and India. 

Linen garments were to be desired above all others. In a 
hot climate such as Egypt’s, they were fresh, cool, comfort- 
able, and had a tendency to keep the body clean. Although 
the poor people often wore cotton or wool, linen was the 
fabric chosen for the garments of the wealthy and the robes 
of the priests. Great quantities were also employed in wrap- 
ing the mummies of the dead. Wool was never used for 
this purpose because of a belief that it tended to breed 
worms which would destroy the body. Bandages one thou- 
sands yards long were sometimes used. 

During their exile in Egypt, the care of large fields of flax, 
as well as wheat and barley, became the principal occupa- 
tion of the Israelites. The straw was used as a fuel for 
heating the brick kilns, the tending of which was also a 
task of these slaves. These menial chores so irked the Israel- 
ites that they finally broke their bonds under the leader- 
ship of Moses and Aaron and escaped to Palestine. 

Although the Israelites hated cultivating flax for the 
Egyptians, they evidently did not mind cultivating it for 
themselves, for soon large fields of blue were seen waving 
in Palestine. Egypt had left her influence. Linen was the 
_ * Mr. Holden, a graduate of Hamline University and a neighbor of the 
Rev. F. W. Ihlenfeld, Winona, Minn., held the interest of the Men’s Club 
of Faith Church with a series of striking lectures concerning ‘Drugs of 


the Bible.” The lectures he has prepared in serial form at the request 
of Pastor Ihlenfeld for the purpose of publication. 


chief fabric in the furnishings of the tabernacle and the 
proper material for the robes of the priests. While the fields 
were cultivated by the men, the weaving was largely the 
work of the women of the household. 

Flaxseed is a small brown seed, mucilaginous, oily, and 
slightly sweet to the taste. It is sometimes chewed for its 
laxative and lubricant qualities. Linseed oil, made from the 
pressed seed, is often given to livestock as a laxative but 
the dose is too large for human consumption. The ground 
flaxseed is perhaps the most familiar to us today as it is 
frequently used as a poultice to draw out inflammation. 


ALMOND 


In tHE Book of Exodus we read of the Israelites’ escape 
from bondage, and here Aaron’s rod plays an important 
role. A great many sermons have been preached from the 
texts which cite the wonderful miracles wrought by Aaron 
before the great Pharaoh of Egypt. When Aaron lifted up 
his rod he brought forth pestilences to frighten and harass 
the monarch into freeing them. Pharaoh was finally forced 
to agree and the Hebrew people began their long march 
across the wilderness. 

The rod which Aaron carried was a branch of the almond 
tree. This we learn in the Book of Numbers where it says, 
“And it came to pass, that on the morrow Moses went into 
the tabernacle of witness; and behold, the rod of Aaron was 
budded, and brought forth blossoms, and yielded almonds.” 

The Hebrew word for almond is luz, which means “to 
hasten.” It was so called since it was a forerunner of spring. 
It is one of the first trees to blossom (January or February) 
in Palestine. The blossoms appear even before the leaves, 
and so for these several reasons the almond has always been 
an emblem of the divine forwardness in bringing God’s 
promise to pass. 

There are two kinds of almond, the bitter and the sweet. 
They look alike, but the sweet almond has a pink flower 
while the bitter has a white flower. The blossoms are beau- 
tiful and as Beverly Nichols in his book, “No Place Like 
Home,” says, “They had a lyric beauty as they foamed and 
sparkled against the arid rock-like fountains. Were they 
pink or silver? It was impossible to say. When one is close 
to them,” he continues, “they seem not only beautiful but 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., ““Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occas:ons About 


Which People Read 


While the Amish in Lancaster County Have Lost their 
eleven “little red schoolhouses,” they seem to have won a 
moral and religious victory. That is the obvious meaning of 
Judge Buffington of the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, 
who decided that the courts had no jurisdiction over the 
policies of local school boards. But though this meant that 
the “plain people” could not retain their little schoolhouses, 
Judge Buffington added informally that he had great sym- 
pathy for the Amish and Mennonites, and thought they 
should have “a right to educate their children according to 
their own views,” and to exercise full freedom in their re- 
ligious practices. But now, emboldened by such encourage- 
ment, these people are about to inflict a severer loss upon 
themselves. They have just had introduced into the State 
Legislature of Pennsylvania (July 28) a bill to lower com- 
pulsory attendance upon school to the age of fourteen (now 
seventeen), on the ground that a grammar school education 
is enough for their children. “A high school education means 
our children are away from the farm and our teachings,” 
says Aaron Beiler of Ephrata. “We think eight grades of 
schooling is enough. . . . We train our own children for 
domestic and agricultural work after that. If they get into 
high school they want easier jobs, and drift away from our 
religion.” The elders may be satisfied with closer horizons 
and complacent ignorance, but one wonders what the chil- 
dren would say. 


The Department of Agriculture in Washington has just 
made a profound discovery. Its experts have learned how 
to make a noise like a worm. Since piscatorial pursuits are 
being persistently promoted by presidential performances, 
they may easily become our leading national sport. In that 
case this new discovery may become one of commercial 
importance. However, the process of making the noise is 
very simple. The worm’s vocalization “can be closely im- 
itated by moistening the lips well and then opening and 
closing them without moving the jaw.” But to make the 
sound in a way that will reach the worm, you drive a stick 
into the ground and stroke its top gently with another stick. 
When the worms hear this, they respond with their mildly 
osculatory articulation, “I hear you calling me,” and then 
come to the surface to do their bit in making the prospective 
new national sport a success. 


The Rotarians Have Struck Another Snag, this time in 
Peru. In Germany the Nazis resented the freedom of spirit 
they expressed; in Peru it is the Church that objects be- 
cause Rotary, “while professing no religion, rejects no 
creed.” There is really no difference in the attitude of the 
two objectors; neither has any use for anything that does 
not entirely submit to them. In Peru the Church demands 
of the Rotarians that they must all be identified with the 
Catholic Church, must go to confession and “carry on pos- 
itive apostolic work in order to attract Rotary members to 
the Catholic faith.” Besides, they must be identified with 
one or more of the Catholic Action institutions. And yet, 
when all this is done, priests are specifically forbidden to 
join Rotary! 


President Roosevelt is to Have Father Divine as a neigh- 
bor across the river from Hyde Park. Howland Spencer, the 
President’s former friend, but now sorely disgruntled, has 
just handed over his 500-acre estate to the Harlem deity, and 
invited him to give the New Deal theories “a run for their 
money,” adding, “We have a ‘Messiah’ in Washington, and 
now we have a ‘god’ at Krum Elbow.” Mr. Spencer states 
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that his first impression of Father Divine “was not a good 
one”; but a careful investigation of several “heavens” sit- 
uated near by changed his opinion. Says Mr. Spencer, “I 
can’t even get labor to farm my land. The men are all on 
relief. I have a standing offer of fory-five cents an hour, 
and I can’t get them. Father Divine, on the other hand, will 
not accept as a follower a man who is on relief until he has 
paid the government what is owed. . . . I found that his 
angels don’t smoke or drink. They take vows of chastity 
and poverty. They live segregated by sexes, almost like 
Franciscans and the Sisters of Charity.” Mr. Spencer’s 
present enthusiasm may be dampened before long, to judge 
by earlier experiences in the career of Father Divine; but 
there is no doubt the present situation offers interesting and 
intriguing possibilities. In the meantime, Father Divine 
cautiously disclaims any part in Mr. Spencer’s controversy 
with the squire of Hyde Park, but he accepts the kernel of 
it when he speaks of the new estate as “Krum Elbow,’— 
the name which Mr. Spencer says was stolen from his estate 
by the geodetic survey for Mr. Roosevelt. Father Divine 
has decided to remodel “Krum Elbow,” and “to bring every- 
thing into a Divine modernistic standard of living.” 


The Hammerings of Japanese Force have tempered the 
Chinese spirit into a national unity that was entirely un- 
expected by the whole world in this short time. Japan has 
been learning this rather belatedly. But the advance of her 
armies into the interior has rendered an even greater serv- 
ice to the land Japan would conquer. Until quite recently 
the age-long cultural and educational influences of China 
have remained in the coastal and eastern areas of China, 
but now they are streaming, under pressure of the enemy, 
through the suddenly opened back door into the isolation 
and seclusion of China’s hinterland. Modern methods and 
resources are rapidly penetrating the primitive interior as 
an accompaniment of China’s retreat, and automatically are 
developing new resources of resistance. This is the case 
with the province of Szechwan, which has twice the com- 
bined area of Italy, France, Germany and England. With 
the acceptance of modern methods of development Szechwan 
will be able to sustain five times its present population of 
48,000,000. Besides, there are the provinces of Kansu, 
Kwangsi, Kweichow, Sinkiang and Yunnan, which China’s 
present progressive leaders believe cannot only be held, 
but also that .they will sustain a population as large as 
China’s present numbers. Thus, when Japan’s resources 
will have been exhausted, China, patient and portentous, 
would re-enter her back door and overwhelm a self-sub- 
jugated Japan. 


Now That Bolivia and Paraguay Have agreed to accept an 
arbitrated frontier in the much debated and fought over 
Chaco district, our Secretary of State has hailed the “settle- 
ment” as “an outstanding triumph for the spirit of peace 
and the principle of order based on law over the doctrine of 
force and aggression.” The world will be surer of this state- 
ment a year hence, if the agreement lasts that long. There 
was an agreement between these states a few years ago that 
was shattered almost immediately by an even bitterer war, 
because military leaders on both sides were discontented. 
Even now Bolivia is dissatisfied because practically all the 
territory in dispute was awarded to Paraguay. The reason 
for uncertainty, however, lies deeper than the immediate 
material items of dissatisfaction. It is caused rather by the 
profoundly immoral attitude exhibited by governments to- 
ward the fulfillment of their solemn promises. What is ac- 
cepted “in principle” is brazenly denied in fact. Nations 
need conversion in a sound religious way. At least, they 
need to submit to the same honoring of obligations which 
they exact from their citizens—to fulfill the term of a legal 
agreement, even when it is disadvantageous. 
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MISSISSIPPI CONVENTIONS* 


THE EIGHTY-THIRD session of the Mississippi Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church in America met at New Hope 
Church near Sallis, Miss., July 12 to 14. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: President, the 
Rev. John W. Mangum, Jackson; secretary, the Rev. Emory 
B. Heidt, Louisville; treasurer, Mr. E. A. Dubard, Sallis. 

In the afternoon preceding the formal opening of synod a 
Pastors’ Institute was held under the leadership of Dr. H. 
Brent Schaeffer, southeastern representative of the Board 
of American Missions. In this institute Dr. Schaeffer out- 
lined for us a Fall program of much-needed Lutheran evan- 
gelism in Mississippi. 

Synod was formally opened Tuesday night, at which time 
the Sacrament of Holy Communion was administered. The 
sermon was preached by President John W. Mangum. 

The principal messages were brought by Dr. Schaeffer. 
They were most inspiring messages which encouraged pas- 
tors and people to an active work of Lutheran evangelism 
in Mississippi, and from them there was a general feeling 
of renewed strength and fortitude for the future growth of 
the synod evidenced among the delegates present. 

Synod was most happy to have as its guest one of her 
sons, J. O. Glenn, D.D., retired, of the Pittsburgh Synod, 
who has returned home and offered his services where 
needed. 

WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

The opening session of the twenty-first annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society met with synod at New 
Hope Church. Its first session was on Wednesday morning, 
July 12, immediately after devotions held jointly with the 
synod. Then, the ladies adjourned to the outside of the 
church, where the meeting was continued. Mrs. J. W. Man- 
gum, acting president, read the scripture and Mrs. F. R. 
Epting offered prayer. The welcome address was made by 
Mrs. Hutchinson and the response by Mrs. R. R. Derrick. 
This session was closed with a timely address on “Building 
Through Prayer,” by Mrs. Elinor Patrick. 

The second session was opened Thursday morning with 
devotions conducted by Mrs. Emory B. Heidt. After com- 
pletion of routine business, the election of officers for the 
ensuing year was held. Officers elected were: President, 
Mrs. J. W. Mangum, Jackson; vice-president, Mrs. F. R. 
Epting, Forest; recording secretary, Mrs. O. M. Morgan, 
Burns; treasurer, Mrs. E. B. Heidt, Louisville. 

The convention was closed with an address by Miss Norma 
Ruth Mangum on “Building Through Sharing.” 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE 

The Luther League held its tenth annual convention dur- 
ing synod on July 14. The leaguers first joined with the 
members of synod and the Women’s Missionary Society for 
a short devotional session conducted by the Rev. E. B. Heidt. 
The meeting was then called to order by the president, 
Miss Hilma Seefeld, and a devotional period was conducted 
by John M. Mangum. Four Leagues were represented. 

It was decided to ask a release from paying national dues 
for one year and to use the money to further League work 
in the state. It was also decided to elect a state librarian 
to keep a list of all reading-list books and circulate them 
through the Leagues of the state. The possibility of having 
the League convention separate from the convention of 
synod was discussed. 

For the coming year, the following officers were elected: 
President, John M. Mangum, Jackson; vice-president, 
Nylodeen Muckelrath, Burns; recording secretary, Muriel 
Seefeld, Laurel; statistical secretary, Dorothy Edmons, 
Louisville; treasurer, Norma Ruth Mangum, Jackson; 
librarian, Sara Shanks, Jackson; member of Executive Com- 
mittee, Harold Pearcy, Laurel. 


* Publication delayed to receive additional reports. Eb. 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 
The Tenth Sunday after Trinity 


O GOD, Who declarest Thine almighty power chiefly in showing 
mercy and pity: Mercifully grant unto us such a measure of Thy 
grace, that we, running the way of Thy commandments, may obtain 
Thy gracious promises, and be made partakers of Thy heavenly 
treasure; through. . . 


IT IS DIFFICULT to understand, that God’s almighty power 
is shown forth the greatest (not, chiefly) in His showing 
mercy (sparing) and pity, rather than in manifestations of 
limitless might and untouchable majesty. Difficult to com- 
prehend, indeed, if we approach it from the latter concep- 
tion; but it is the latter which is comprehended in the other, 
which makes the mercy and pity, by very contrast, stand 
out all the more brilliantly and warmly! 

But there is another approach. We will never grasp the 
meaning of omnipotence unless we humbly view it as so 
tenderly and pityingly, so graciously and unreservedly 
shining forth in every phase of Divine Love in the sending 
forth of the Divine Son; in His life, death, and glorious vic- 
tory; in His conquest of sin and death on sinful man’s be- 
half; and in His offering to him pardon, adoption, inherit- 
ance in the blessings of this Divine Provision, which almighty 
power alone could and did accomplish. For to conquer sin 
and its lordship; to abolish death and empty the grave, to 
open Life eternal and everlasting beatitude that sin-en- 
slaved man might be the beneficiary of all these, it took the 
Power of God in the Perfect Man and the obedience and 
sacrifice of the Divine Son. Thus is God’s almighty power 
chiefly shown in mercy and pity! Not at the foot of the 
mount, where, like Israel, we fear and quake at the Awe-ful 
Presence; but at the foot of the Cross, where we learn and 
know that God is Love! 

“He who spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things?” Therefore, of this omnipotent mercy and pity we 
supplicate, grant unto us such a measure of Thy grace; and 
it is for a definite end, we pledge the use of it. The Gift is 
to be employed: our souls are to receive and grow; our 
wills are to be keen and devoutly purposeful; our hearts 
are to be loyally set and responsive; our zeal is to be con- 
secrated to highest purpose; our every endeavor—life—is 
to be a trained determination to reach the Divine Goal,— 
participation in all that God has provided for those who 
love Him. God gives the Gift,—as we have need, such a 
measure; but we must employ it as He imparts it. 

Our Prayer states the objective thus: may obtain Thy 
gracious promises, and be made partakers of Thy heavenly 
treasure. To attain this we must run the way of His com- 
mandments. We are the strivers; the course is set; the Goal 
is at the end; training, subjecting, effort, and the running. 
The picture is complete,—inspired by Paul’s “runner,” or 
perhaps his own assertion, “I press on to the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus”; or by the 
Writer of Hebrews, “Let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher 
of our faith, who... endured...” 

Thus the Christian’s course is prayed as tense action!— 
and the guide as God’s commandments. But for inspiration 
and equipment God’s grace. Now, turn a moment to the 
Epistle for Today; here you will find the operation of Divine 
Grace: equipment for life in and for God. Used, life is 
blessed; spurned, life is loss. 

And here is the historic example of rejection of Divine 
Grace. Behold the Gospel for the Day. God evidenced His 
almighty power in mercy and pity showered upon Israel 
times without measure: they rejected His Grace; they did 
not run the way of His commandments; they sought their 
own, not heavenly, treasures; and like many another since, 
they wanted God, notwithstanding, to keep His promises! 
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THE OLD FAMILY BIBLE 


By Alma Hantel Arnold, Seattle, Wash. 


Mance was cleaning house. Even though a towel was tied 
around her golden curls a few peeked out here and there. 
A smudge of dirt was smeared on her little turned-up nose, 
but her hazel eyes twinkled for she was always happy. Some 
people talk of housecleaning as a bugbear, but not Madge. 
She knew it had to be done, so she did it cheerfully and 
quickly. 

She was in the attic. It was a glorious, sunshiny day and 
she had all the stored-away garments and covers out on the 
line getting filled with the warm and germ-killing sunshine. 
Now she was sitting on a small stool in front of an old trunk 
looking through its contents. 

She took out a long black cape trimmed all around the 
edge with bead trimming and softly said to herself, “Dear 
mother’s cape that she made for herself, how beautifully it 
is sewed, what patience she must have had.” She folded it 
tenderly and laid it aside. Picking up an old cap, crocheted 
of orange yarn, she smiled as she went on talking, “What 
queer things people used to wear. Grandmother put some 
wonderful work. into this cap,” and she placed it with the 
cape. 

So she took out one thing after the other until the trunk 
was nearly empty. Then she tenderly lifted out a large book 
and laid it on her lap. “Our dear old family Bible,” she 
softly murmured. 

Many years before it had been the custom to have a small 
center table in the parlor and a large family Bible placed 
thereon. But as the years passed this went out of style; 
smaller Bibles were used; in many families each member 
had his own Book, thus the old, large, heavy, family Bible 
was laid away. 

Madge opened the cover and on the inside found pasted 
many newspaper clippings. “Interesting Wedding,” she read, 
which was an account of her dear parents’ wedding, now 
many years in their home in Glory. Then many smaller 
clippings telling of the births of dear little ones into this 
new home, and a few months later telling how two were 
taken to their eternal home. Another article told about a 
dear little six-year-old daughter who in a few days suc- 
cumbed to the dread disease, black diphtheria. 

“Poor, dear, mother, how she must have suffered when 
her little ones were taken from her,” said Madge. She leafed 
on through the Book and she came across two lovely book- 
marks. They were dainty flowers embroidered in delicate 
colors on a satin background. Idly turning the pages she 
chanced to stop at the Twenty-third Psalm and tears filled 
her eyes. 

She saw her dear father sitting before the table with this 
Bible open before him and reading in his firm but kind 
voice, 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

“He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth 
me beside the still waters. 

“He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for his name’s sake. 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me. 

“Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies: thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth 
over. 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever.” 

“IT must read the other of father’s favorites,” and quickly 
turning to the One Hundred Twenty-first Psalm again she 
read, 

“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help. 
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“My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and 
earth. 

‘He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: he that keepeth 
thee will not slumber. 

“Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor 


sleep. 

“The Lord is thy keeper: the Lord is thy shade upon thy 
right hand. 

“The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon by 
night. 


“The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: he shall pre- 
serve thy soul. 

“The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming 
in from this time forth, and even for evermore.” 

For awhile she forgot her work and that time was hasten- 
ing on and sat gazing out of the window lost in thought. 
But she soon came back to the present and turning some 
more pages came to the family register which was written 
in her father’s clear, strong handwriting. All was there, 
weddings, births and deaths, yes a whole lifetime. She read 
all of them and then softly and tenderly closed the Book. 

“One, two, three, four,” she counted and jumped up. “Four 
o’clock already, I must have wasted a whole hour,” she 
mused, but in her heart she knew it had not been idly spent. 
By reading these dear old messages from the past somehow 
she had received strength anew. : 

Madge gathered her pail, brush, mop, etc., together and 
carrying the Bible went down stairs. A sudden inspiration 
had come to her and it made her feel so happy. 

Later that evening when the children were asleep in their 
beds and Madge and her hubby, Will, were sitting together 
on the davenport resting from their day’s labor she began 
telling him small incidents about her daily work, as was her 
custom. She went into the other room and returned with 
the Bible. Laying it on his lap she said, “Then I came across 
our old family Bible. You know, Will, it has lain there for 
many years and it does not seem right to me.” 

“What is it, dear?” Will answered. “What is bothering 
you; for I know something is.” 

“Yes I feel the right thing is to let this Bible do good, 
which is its mission,” Madge went on in rather an excited 
voice. « 

“But how, dear? No one uses these large books anymore, 
and—” 

“That’s just it,” interrupted Madge. “This is just the size 
for a church. Why not send it to some mission church? Oh, 
I feel dear father would be so pleased to know that it would 
lie open upon the pulpit and God’s Word read to hungry 
souls. Just think, Will, we cannot tell who may be saved 
by this dear old Bible.” 

“Yes, Madge, you are perfectly right. It is much better 
to let it be alive and in use than laid away,” Will made 
answer. 


So Madge wrote to one of the head men of the church 
and told what she wanted, and in a short time she received 
a reply with an address of a mission pastor in a far western, 
out-of-the-way place. So Madge got busy right away and 
wrote to this man asking if they could use and cared to 
have an old family Bible. 

Meanwhile in this very congregation the Rev. Werter was 
in conference with his church council and was saying, “We 
are very grateful to God and to our friends for all the help 
they have given us. We now have all the necessary things 
that we need except a pulpit Bible and some hymn books, 
but I am sure the Lord will help us again with these things.” 

The next morning as the Rev. Werter was looking over 
his mail he turned to Adele, his wife, and said, “The Lord 
surely has answered our prayers. Listen to this letter, dear. 
‘I have an old family Bible in very good condition. It is just 
the size for the pulpit. Would you care to have me send it 
to you? etc., etc.’” 

“Oh Paul, isn’t it wonderful? Just what you have been 
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wishing for. The Lord surely is good to us,” she answered. 
So in due time the Bible arrived and there was much 
rejoicing over it and thankfulness for it. 


* * * * 


The Limited Express was speeding westward. Large farms 
of hundreds of acres, plains, valleys, deserts and mountains 
flashed by so fast the traveler could scarcely enjoy the 
scenery. But Mrs. Bentley was happy, very happy, and 
everything that came into her view gave her much pleasure. 
It was the first time for many years that she was able to 
make a trip and, as she said when leaving home, she was 
going to enjoy every penny’s worth of it; and she certainly 
was doing so. 

She was on her way to visit her cousin Adele and hus- 
band Paul way out in a small western mining town. The 
girls had always been very close to one another and became 
more so after spending four years together in college. But 
since Adele had married and gone west with Paul nearly 
ten years ago they had not seen each other. 

Mrs. Bentley, or Rosalie, finally arrived at her journey’s 
end. Adele and Paul were delighted to see her again, and 
she was fascinated with everything she saw. After she had 
been there a few days and rested up, Adele said. “Paul and 
I will take you over to our little mission church and show 
it to you.” 

Everything was very plain and simple but neat and 
churchly, inspiring one to worship. Many things had been 
made by the men. Much labor, love and sacrifice had been 
put into it. 

“We are still needing hymn books,” said Paul, “but come 
up front, Rosalie, and see our latest gift, one of which we 
are very proud.” So saying he led her up to the front of 
the church. There on the hand-made pulpit, painted white, 
lay a Bible. He opened the cover and said, “Here is the 
giver’s name.” 

Rosalie came closer and read, “Given in loving memory 
by Madge Nather Cummers.” 

Rosalie stared at the name and address. “Madge Nather 
Cummers,” she repeated and then very much excited. ex- 
claimed, “Adele, Paul, do you know who that is? Why that 
is my old chum, my closest friend whom I haven’t seen nor 
heard from for so many, many years. We lost track of one 
another and I haven’t been able to find out where she lives.” 

“Do you mean the Madge you used to go to school with?” 
asked Adele. “You often used to write me about her.” 

“Yes,” answered Rosalie, “that is who it must be. Oh 
Paul, isn’t it wonderful to think that her family Bible has 
given me her address. Now I can hunt her up and visit 
her before I go home. Oh it has made me so happy.” 


* * * * 


of 


Madge was singing happily as she dried and put away 
the dishes from lunch. It was a lovely warm summer day. 
The children were at the beach and Will at work, so she 
had planned to spend this afternoon in her own sweet way. 
The doorbell rang. “Another agent, I suppose,” said Madge 
to herself as she hurried to open it. There stood a woman 
whose face seemed strangely familiar. 

“You are Madge Nather Cummers, are you not?” she 
asked with a smile on her lips. 

“I am, and you are—oh, you must be—you are Rosalie, 
my schoolday chum!” So saying she drew her into the 
room and together wept and embraced. After the first ex- 
citement was over Madge asked, “How did you find me, 
Rosalie dear? I have tried so long to get in touch with 
you.” 

Rosalie smiled as she answered, “You will be surprised, 
dear, but it was through your dear old, family Bible.” 

“What!” exclaimed Madge as she sat up astonished. “What 
do you mean?” 

So Rosalie told her the whole story. Madge listened 
quietly to every word and at the end said, “Isn’t it wonder- 
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ful, dear, to know that dear Book brought us together?” 

“And that isn’t all,” continued her friend. “Paul said to 
tell you that since they have received your Bible it seems 
as if things are going better. New members have joined the 
church, affairs are looking brighter and he has more zeal to 
work. He said it seems as though a blessing came with the 
dear old Book.” 

Madge was wiping away the tears. “Oh, Rosalie, you dén’t 
know how happy this makes me!” 

“And there is still more to tell,” smiled Rosalie. “It almost 
sounds like a fairy story. Paul said that one man who has 
never shown any interest in church has been to the services 
several times lately. And one young man has definitely 
decided to enter the ministry. As Paul said, ‘It surely is 
doing pioneer work.’ ” 

“Yes,” happily answered Madge, “doing pioneer work 
just as dear father and mother did so many years ago. May 
the Lord continue to bless its use.” 


“GO FORTH” 


By William F. Beiswanger, Highfield, Md. 


Go FortH! but how, without my Saviour dear? 
Go forth! but how, unless His voice rings clear? 
Go forth! but how, without my Christ within? 
Without my Christ, how think of such a thing! 


Am I the Lord’s? Do I but know His way? 

Do I live life, as He from day to day? 

Dear friend, ’tis you must answer to the call! 
Teach others how your Saviour lived, teach all! 


Dear Lord, repentant, sins remit, so free! 

I know Thy love, Thy peace, Thy heav’nly way! 
Henceforth, live Thou in me, and so prepared 
T’ll witness be both here and everywhere. 


To this end loving Master, help us on! 

Thy Spirit pour upon Thy servants here! 

And then, Thy message, pure! and strong! and clear! 
Shall echo to the ends of earth, brought near! 


DRUGS OF THE BIBLE 
(Continued from page 7) 


of rare kindliness. The petals compose themselves into a 
smile of the most ingenuous gaiety and good nature.” As 
there are no leaves on the branches when it blossoms, the 
whole tree appears as a mass of white. Soon after blossom- 
ing, the delicate petals begin to fall in soft, snowy showers 
on the ground under the trees and their place is taken by 
the young fruit; and at the same time, the young leaves 
begin to open. 

The fruit resembles a peach, but is rather tough and pulpy, 
and therefore inedible. When ripe, the fruit cracks open, 
exposing the nut. The nut of the sweet almond is edible 
and has always been a favorite luxury of the Orientals, while 
that of the bitter almond is poisonous. Strangely enough, 
however, it is the bitter or poisonous almond that is used 
to prepare the almond extract that we use for flavoring 
delicious cakes, puddings, and candies. The quantity of 
bitter almond oil present in the extract, however, is so slight 
as not to constitute a poisonous dose. 

For medicinal purposes an oil is extracted from the nut 
of the sweet almond and is used externally as a soothing 
application to the skin and internally as the vehicle of 
other drugs and compounds. 

On festival days the Jews still carry their rods of almond 
with them to the synagogue. 
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DR. M. HADWIN FISCHER, TEACHER 


Iv Is TRUE that Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer’s professional life 
was not exclusively devoted to teaching in the institutional 
sense of that word. Following his ordination in 1905 he 
served as pastor in Grace Church, Wilkes-Barre, and in 
St. Luke’s Church in Williamsport, Pa., for a total of seven- 
teen years, about half of his ministry. But in the main, his 
contemporaries and the historians of the United Lutheran 
Church will classify him as primarily a teacher. His con- 
nection with the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Asso- 
ciation was indicative of special interest and his call to a 
professorship in Gettysburg Theological Seminary confirmed 
both his choice and his ability. 

But what is most eloquent testimony to the value he gave 
to the teaching phases of the Church’s duties appears in the 
work he performed in order that Camp Nawakwa might be 
established. He not only devoted himself to its functioning 
during the summer months but it was “on his mind” the 
year round. Its, development as a Leadership Training 
agency he deemed worthy of the utmost labor on his part, 
because in, his judgment, proper schooling of church work- 
ers is an ‘absolute essential if the truth and life required by 
Christian discipleship are to continue. We therefore call him 
by way of distinction, M. Hadwin Fischer, Teacher. 


MAJORITY RULE 


THE JULY 25 issue of the Christian Advocate (South) con- 
tained an editorial directed particularly toward members of 
the Methodist Church South or of the Methodist Episcopal 
or of the Methodist Protestant Church who were opposed 
to the merger of those three groups as agreed to by recent 
general conferences of each of them. The number of those 
of negative attitude toward the 8,000.000 member combina- 
tion was comparatively small and quite powerless to prevent 
the union. But even a small group can create dissension, 
delay and if persistent, a permanent split, in the otherwise 
completed restoration of unity. They can exert friction, 
retard progress and produce embarrassment. Doubtless it 
was the thought of such possibilities that induced the editor 
to write an editorial, one paragraph of which reads: 


“It is a distinctive Christian grace to exercise that humility of 
spirit that knows how to co-operate, to play the game, and sub- 
mit to the authorized expression of the Church, when this sub- 
mission violates no moral principle. A loyal church member will 
avoid holding to the infallibility of his own notions and pref- 
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erences, It is a high type of faith and courage that knows how 
to surrender. It is the empty boast on the part of a few people 
that they never surrender. There is a name not only highly hon- 
ored throughout the South, but in the world at large, the peerless 
Virginian, Robert E. Lee, who did know how to surrender. He 
was greater in the gracefulness of his submission than in the 
victories which he won.” 


Beyond question, a small, active and persistent minority 
group has frequently behaved in the manner feared by the 
Methodist editor. Perhaps even more often a well-led few 
in the midst of a multitude have exhibited such a firm and 
militant championship of their convictions as to make the 
remainder of their company fearful of a break in their 
ranks. Some such explanation of a situation in a non-Lu- 
theran group was offered us several years ago when we 
sought an understanding of what seemed close to cowardice 
in the majority segment. 

For there are occasions in which the greater part’s yield- 
ing to a lesser segment is in fact the refusal to accept an 
opportunity that will not soon repeat its appearance. We 
make no claim of ability to read the mind of our Church 
in the decades from 1850 to 1890. But when one reads of 
the so-called “language question” among the Lutheran 
synods of North America, he wonders whether the majority 
of those days were as fair to the Gospel committed to them 
as they were to linguistic prejudices. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN ITALY 


LEss aS a partisan than as an observer we comment upon 
the report from Italy that Il Duce has added Anti-Semitism 
to the list of “isms” to which Fascism is opposed. One even 
observes with great caution because there is lack of both 
agreement and authoritativeness in the statements given in 
the American secular press. Some journals charged Mr. 
Mussolini with borrowing from Mr. Hitler, and thereby 
gave the former an opportunity to deny even the thought 
of copying anyone, anywhere, at any time. Later it was 
stated that Il Duce was about to ration “the privileges of 
Italian citizenship to those of Jewish connection.” A later 
complication arose when Pope Pius XI in an address to 
visitors at his summer residence decried racial discrimination. 

THE LUTHERAN has repeatedly expressed opposition to per- 
secutions of Jews in Germany and elsewhere. From the 
point of view of our Lord’s Gospel, there is no justification 
for denying them enjoyment of the same rights as are 
allotted to other persons who dwell in a country and abide 
by its laws. Nothing more clearly indicates the difference 
between the regime which fellowship in the spirit with God 
develops and that which results from those relations of 
persons which we call cultural and secular. One of the 
implications in Jesus’ declaration before Pilate, “My king- 
dom is not of this world,’ was stated positively by Paul, 
who wrote the Romans, “There is neither Greek nor Bar- 
barian, neither Jew nor Gentile, neither bond nor free.” 
And to the extent that church and synagogue admit and 
apply this principle, do they deal with racial and cultural 
separatisms from a religious point of view. 

But the current Anti-Semitism in Germany, and prob- 
ably also in Italy, does not stem from the principles of either 
the synagogue or the church. It is a product of the system! 
of nationalism that dominates the government. The philos- 
ophy of blood and soil that puts Arianism or Italianism 
above the hitherto accepted claims of nativity; that is, whicn 
makes incidental the fact of being born in a country and 
speaking its language,—such a philosophy completely upsets 
the earlier bases of citizenship. One cannot reason about 
the religious rights of a person under a government which 
does not count religion as a factor in culture or govern- 
ment. And in the sphere of government the principles 
accepted and applied will determine the secular state and 
fate of the people. In due time religion is also cramped and 
eventually displaced. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


STEPHEN LEACOCK, in a recent New York Times feature 
story, mixed seriousness and levity in describing the state 
of mind of the average person in the United States, and also 
in Canada, we think it safe to assume. Mr. Leacock remarks 
that reports from the Far East, or the Far North, or the 
jungles of Africa, or from some tiny portion of the earth’s 
surface arouses almost the utmost of anxiety on the part 
of us remote observers. Instead of wondering whether the 
fishing is good, or the water warm enough for bathing in 
the ocean, or the roads fit for an automobile trip, we be- 
come hot and bothered over Czechoslovakia’s Sudeten Ger- 
mans or Japan’s ability to bluff Russia. Meantime the sun 
shines brightly and the flowers bloom luxuriantly. They 
may be in the garden next door, but there is nothing nig- 
gardly in nature; nor in one’s neighbor, it often seems, 
when good will to him as a friend rather than fear of him 
as a competitor in business is taken into account. 

Probably we would have forgotten Mr. Leacock’s plaintive 
plea against futile worries had not a neighbor accosted us 
two days after reading the article with the remark, “Haven’t 
those fellows over in Europe even a grain of sense?” Now 
he (said neighbor) has a regular job and gets paid for what 
he does. He belongs to one of Philadelphia’s highest-browed 
scientific clubs, the Franklin Institute, and he is not likely 
to suffer severely from any European entanglement. Yet 
here he was on a beautiful summer morning worrying him- 
self and others about Der Fuehrer and Il] Duce. 


Among the Prophets 


MayseE you did not read that letter to his fellow coun- 
trymen which General Hugh Johnson wrote to his American 
fellow mortals and circulated via the newspapers August 9. 
It was not a bad epistle, consisting as it did of an appraisal 
of his birthday, his parents and a Bible given him by his 
mother. The General is the government official largely 
identified with the red ink of 1933 and that father of alpha- 
betism, N. R. A. By its codes you should remember it, and 
when sundry chiselers began the process of scuttling the 
well-intentioned ship of relief, it was Admiral (once Gen- 
eral) Johnson who vainly tried to quell the mutiny. Neither 
persuasion nor force was omitted. Nevertheless, General 
Johnson was permitted to resign. 

We recall this bit of ancient history in order to give back- 
ground to our conviction that when General Johnson crit- 
icizes the substitution of the wisdom of this world for the 
spirit and conduct drawn from the pages of Holy Scripture, 
he knows whereof he writes. He refers feelingly to the 
pioneer work of his parents, to the peace in the family 
whose daily life was dominated by the Bible and by the 
fear of God which was then usual. The comparison of the 
truths in which the country confided in those days and the 
mechanical theories of godless uplifters is all in favor of the 
former. He sees no permanent possibilities in self-trust. 


The Final Word on Optimism 

What Mr. Leacock said about futile worries and what 
General Johnson expressed concerning the influence exerted 
by religion on both individual and national affairs was per- 
sonally reinforced and applied in the worship in which we 
were privileged to participate on August 7. There is neither 
parallel nor substitute for the calm positiveness of Holy 
Scripture. Even after the lapse of centuries, and despite 
the handicaps of translation into another language and dec- 
laration by a reader, the devout listener to the reading of 
God’s Word can understand why the people who heard 
Jesus teach said of Him, “He spoke as one having authority 
and not as the Scribes.” 


But while one would not waste time on a revelation of 
whose authorization by God there is doubt, authority is not 
the major quality of Holy Scripture. By major we mean what 
makes it convincingly the Word of God. To this Paul calls 
attention when he calls it the “Power of God unto salva= 
tion.” It is this attribute that makes the Bible “different.” 
There are other qualities in other books, because not all 
the beauty, truth and authority within reach of man is con- 
tained in Holy Scripture. Recently a caller recited opening 
lines of William Cullen Bryant’s poem, “Thanatopsis,”’ and. 
we received an impression of beauty. The school books we 
studied contained truths, or at least facts, in sufficient num~ 
ber and kind to be reliable in mathematics, history and 
logic. And the laws of parliaments and congresses have 
authority. But from none of these does one derive that 
mystical power to which the great apostle to the Gentiles 
called attention and which is a constant and gracious bene- 
diction to the hearts and minds of humble listeners and 
readers today and always. It is this power that the early 
Church sought and found when among manuscripts ex- 
istent in the second and third centuries of the Christian era, 
it chose some that were named canonical. It is this mystical 
quality, this soothing, converting, uplifting, sustaining, com- 
forting, and rebuking power that is additional to the truth- 
fulness, the apostolicity and the revelatory attributes of Holy 
Scripture. It is this ability to be and to manifest “the power 
of God unto salvation” that has put into the Bible its sixty- 
six books and kept out numerous applicants. Incidentally it 
is the superiority of this power of God indissolubly joined 
to His Word so that it is the means of grace that baffles 
those who attempt to put into satisfying phrases what one 
means by inspiration. 


Palestine’s Turmoil 

It Is NoT exactly an irresistible foree meeting an im- 
movable object that the conflict between Arabs and Jews 
in the Holy Land resembles; but that simile is as nearly 
expressive of the situation as any at our command. Against 
the passionate desire of a scattered and often persecuted 
people to have a land they could call their own, are the 
obstacles which the opposition of those in physical posses- 
sion of the soil of Palestine would naturally present plus 
all the irritations incident to international jealousies and 
diplomatic juggling of national authority. 

From the Jewish point of view, their claim on the country 
is the so-called Balfour declaration of 1917, that a national 
home for the Jewish people in Palestine would be viewed 
with favor by the British government. In 1922 the British 
who had taken Jerusalem in 1917 and held it under mil- 
itary control, received the Holy Land as a mandate. The 
Arab leaders, who with their troops had been allies with 
the British, protested that a previous promise of sovereignty 
had been made to them and the famous Lawrence of Arabia 
bore witness to the fact of this promise. But the British 
felt bound by the Balfour resolution and permitted immigra- 
tion by Jews, who built a city on the Mediterranean Sea, 
introduced many agricultural and other improvements and 
penetrated the country. The smoldering hostility of the 
Arabs finally flamed into attacks upon Jews. These the 
British are now endeavoring to suppress. 

It is intimated that anti-British propaganda has been 
used to enrage the Arabs, radio being the agency of cir- 
culation. England has accused the Italian government of 
“bad faith’ and Mohammedan agitation has also been in- 
stanced. Doubtless British troops will suppress the insurrec- 
tion, but there is no indication that Arabs and Jews can be 
rendered friendly to each other by peaceful means. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“AS FOR MEI WILL CALL UPON GOD 
AND HE SHALL HEAR MY VOICE.” 


Not with a faint heart, but with true faith 
let us say, “The Lord is my Shepherd. I 
shall not want.” 


HE LEADETH ME 
In pastures green? Not always! sometimes 
He 
Who knoweth best, in kindness leadeth me 
In weary ways, where heavy shadows be. 


Out of the sunshine warm, and soft, and 
bright, 

Out of the sunshine into darkest night: 

I oft would faint with sorrow and affright— 


Only for this—I know He holds my hand; 
So whether in green or desert land, 
I trust, although I may not understand. 


And by still waters? No, not always so; 
Ofttimes the heavy tempests round me 


blow, 

And o’er my soul the waves and billows 
go. 

But when the storms beat loudest, and 
T ery 


Aloud for help, the Master standeth by, 
And whispers to my soul, “Lo, it is I.” 


Above the tempest wild I hear him say, 

“Beyond this darkness lies the perfect 
day, 

In every path of thine I lead the way.” 


So, whether on the hilltops high and fair 

I dwell, or in the sunless valleys, where 

The shadows lie—what matter? He is 
there. 


And more than this; where’er the pathway 
lead 

He gives to me no helpless, broken reed, 

But his own hand, sufficient for my need. 


So where He leads me I can safely go; 

And in the blest hereafter I shall know 

Why, in His wisdom, He hath led me so. 
—Author Unknown. 


WHEN THE WORLD MOVES 


Alfonso kept thinking along the same old 
lines. And that’s a bad habit for either a 
seal or a human being to get into. 


By Robert Crutcher 


Ir was from a circus that Alfonso had 
come to the zoo. Alfonso was an exquisite, 
sartorially glamorous, gentleman seal. He 
had spent all his youth, from his earliest 
childhood onward, at the circus. It was 
there that he gathered his first and strong- 
est impressions; there that facts became 
transformed into ideas; there that habits 
hardened into convictions, even principles. 

Therefore the laws of the circus were 
the only ones which he acknowledged as 
binding for himself even at the zoo, just 
as he would have acknowledged them as 
binding amid the ice fields of the Arctic. 
Wherever he was, wherever he went, and 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


whatever he did, the whole world re- 
mained for him a more or less extensive, 
well-organized circus, with the joys, the 
pains, and the unalterable laws of the 
circus. 

These laws were extremely complicated 
and yet at the same time very simple. Al- 
most all of them concerned the subject of 
food. When the man with the food ap- 
peared, it was a seal’s most elementary 
duty to turn three somersaults in the 
water. After this he had to rise as far out 
of the water as he could and loudly cough 
greetings to the beneficent power, or rather 
the food in its hand, which would there- 
upon be hurled straight at his nose. To 
catch and devour it would have been the 
business of an instant, but Alfonso knew, 
in every fiber and nerve of his body, that 
this would be the one unforgivable sin 
for which there could be no mercy any- 
where. Therefore he threw it into the air 
three times, while he himself sank three 
times under the water’s cool waves and 
only when he rose for the third time did 
he swallow greedily, blissfully, and with a 
satisfied conscience, the coveted morsel. 

It was thus that he had been taught at 
the circus, and thus that he continued to 
act, without any idea of changing, at the 
zoo. At first the keepers laughed at his 
antics, but after a while they became ac- 
customed to them, putting them down as 
a fad like many another. And Alfonso 
lived on, in tranquil and impassive 
serenity, in harmony with himself and his 
world. 

But there came a day when this world 
underwent a change. New seals arrived 
at the zoo—noisy, young, good-humored 
creatures who would rush through the 
water at top speed, turn many somer- 
saults without any reason, and bark when 
the spirit moved them—in a word, trampled 
on all the cardinal rules of logic, law, and 
decorum. 

Alfonso watched them with stupefaction. 
These creatures must be mad! And he 
thought with something like pity of the 
sad fate which awaited them if they con- 
tinued in their present disastrously mis- 
taken course. Gnawing hunger and the 
whip, pain and fear... . 

Feeding time approached. In honor of 
the new arrivals, the superintendent of 
the zoo accompanied the keeper. “Do you 
think they will get used to each other?” 
he asked, pointing to the old seal. 

“Sure thing,’ answered the keeper. 
“They may have a fight at first, but they’ll 
get tired of that. There’s enough food to 
go around, and that’s all that matters.” 

The man with the food arrived, bearing 
a bucket of fish. Alfonso, having made his 
three preliminary somersaults, watched 
each of the man’s movements with strained 
attention. Now he was taking the fish out 
of the bucket; now he raised it high in 
the air; now it came flying. . .. Like a 
flash, one of the young seals leaped for- 
ward and caught it. 

Alfonso stood transfixed. That fellow 
had not thrown the fish into the air—had 


not sunk under the surface of the water 
—and yet. ... This was incredible! But 
it was true. A second and a third time 
the fish were snatched away from under 
his nose. But now, at last, one came 
straight at him. 

With the blissful consciousness that the 
old order of things still prevailed, he threw 
it high in the air and himself sank under 
the water like a flash. When he emerged, 
the fish was gone. He looked round him, 
and once more a fish came hurtling. It 
touched his nose; he sank, reappeared— 
nothing, just as before. 

What was happening? The very founda- 
tions of his existence seemed to be rock- 
ing beneath him. The laws, those laws on 
which his whole life had been built up— 
he had not failed to keep them. Then how? 
Why? What was the difference? 

He made another trial. Quicker. than 
lightning he threw the fish into the air, 
sank, and reappeared just in time to see 
one of the new seals swallowing it. 

Alfonso had a rush of blood to his head. 
This upstart, this robber, this ignorer of 
the law, this—this— 

With a leap he was on him, dug his teeth 
into the other’s neck, and bit and tore, so 
that when at last the men succeeded in 
separating them with sticks and bludgeons, 
the other was all but dead. 

And so the old seal never settled down 
with the other seals. It was impossible 
that he should do so, since their outlook 
on life was diametrically opposed to his. 
The keepers could not understand this and 
called him a greedy and jealous old beast. 
After a few days’ trial for which two other 
young seals had to pay dearly, they trans- 
ferred him to another pool. 

And there Alfonso caught his fish, dove 
three times, tossed it into the air three 
times, swallowed, and barked for more. 

—The Epworth Herald. 


THE VACATION TREK 


AND Now the annual vacation trek is on. 
Hundreds of thousands of Americans have 
left their happy homes for a few weeks, 
joining the jostling, noisy crowds at fa- 
mous resorts, fighting their way through 
traffic jams, like docile lambs letting them- 
selves be fleeced by those who prey on 
tourist traffic. Others are wise enough to 
hie themselves away to wilderness soli- 
tudes where they may fish and consort 
with nature and fight insects and creeping 
things by day and by night. There are a 
thousand different ways of spending a va- 
cation. And when the vacationers return 
home there is not one who will not tell 
his neighbors that he has had a grand 
time, while in his own heart he must ad- 
mit to himself that the grandest part of 
it was getting back to the solid and inex- 
pensive comforts of home. At that, every- 
body ought to have a vacation just so that 
he might appreciate home all the more. 

—Selected. 
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WHY NOT LOOK IT UP? 
By Emma Gary Wallace 


WE OFTEN hear something spoken of or 
see something referred to in our reading 
about which we are not quite sure. It may 
not be possible at the moment to stop and 
look up that which is not clear to us, but 
we can keep it in mind or make a note of 
it and at our earliest convenience follow 
the facts to their source. 

This practice comes to be a habit and 
aids us greatly in accumulating a fund of 
exact information. 

A group of young people, both boys and 
girls, friends of Margery Dean, were as- 
sembled in her home for a pleasant eve- 
ning. Some neighbors came in and were 
welcomed by Margery’s father and mother. 
So the number present was made up of 
younger and older folk. 

One of the boys took a small book out 
of his pocket and gaily inquired: “Who 
wants to play school? I'll be the teacher 
and ask the questions.” 

As everyone seemed agreeable, Ted 
started. The answers were in the back of 
the book, so that any doubtful point could 
be cleared up at once. In three minutes 
everyone was intensely interested, for Ted 
was asking questions which everyone ought 
to know. 

The questions were so worded as to 
permit of brief and simple answers as, 
“Who said, ‘I came, I saw, I conquered’?” 
“Who was the author of ‘On the Road to 
Mandalay’?” “Who wrote, and in what 
poem occur the words, ‘What is so rare 
as a day in June’?” “Who launched more 
than two thousand ships?” And many 
others. 

It was immediately noticeable that some 
were able to answer almost every question 
correctly and promptly, while others sat 
silent, looking bewildered. 

Sally hadn’t answered a single question 
as yet. When the query was put, “What 
public building in New York City is 
guarded by lions?” someone answered, 
“The public library,” and at last Sally 
burst out eagerly, “My daddy saw those 
lions fed when he was in New York!” 
Sally couldn’t understand why everyone 
was so amused. 

The conversation became animated. Five 
people present had been abroad. Three of 
them had been around the world, and in- 
teresting reminiscences of information 
were forthcoming. 

Margery went to a bookcase and brought 
out several books which showed splendid 
illustrations of placés that were mentioned 
in the questions, places which she had seen 
—Westminster Abbey, the Taj Mahal, and 
other famous places. 

When Margery finished school, she was 
surprised to be asked to interview the pro- 
prietor of the finest bookstore in the city. 
This gentleman happened to have been a 
guest in Margery’s home on the evening 
mentioned above. His purpose in sending 
for her was to offer her a fine position in 
his organization. 

“T learned something about you that eve- 
ning,’ he remarked pleasantly, “which I 
have not forgotten. In reality, I have been 
waiting for you to finish school and hoping 
you would like to come into this position 
I am going to offer you. 
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“T learned that night that you have been 
using your mind intelligently, evidently 
since childhood, and that you have ac- 
cumulated facts which you can recall at 
will. When you were fortunate enough to 
be able to travel as you did with your aunt 
and uncle, you saw the worth-while and 
outstanding things around you. I should 
like you to come into our book depart- 
ment with the idea of later being placed 
in charge of it.” 

Margery’s face was shining. 

“Oh, I'd just love to do it,” she returned, 
“if you think I can—and I'll do my best.” 

Later it was Sally who said: “Well, of 
all things! Margery is the luckiest girl I 
ever saw—just out of school and she has 
tumbled right into a marvelous position! 
She didn’t even apply for it. Mr. Faulkner, 
proprietor of the business, sent for her. I 
can’t imagine anything like that happen- 
ing to me!” 

Why not make it a point to be informed? 

—Young People. 


AN “IF” FOR YOUTH 
By Alan F. Bain 


Ir you can live as youth today is living 
And keep your feet at such a dizzy pace; 
If you can greet life’s subtleties with 
candor 
And turn toward all its cares a smiling 
face; 
If you can feel the pulse of youthful vigor 
Beat in your veins and yet yourself 
subdue; 
If you can see untruth knee-deep about 
you 
And still to God and home and self be 
true; 
If you can cross the brimming flood of 
folly 
And dip not from the stream to quench 
your thirst; 
If you can note life’s changing scale of 
values 
And still in your own life keep first 
things first; 
If you can feel the urge to disobedience 
Yet yield yourself to conscience’ rigid 


rule; 
If you can leave untouched the fruit for- 
bidden 
And daily learn in virtue’ss humble 
school; 
If you can play the game of life with 
honor 
And, losing, be inspired to strive the 
more; 
If you can teach men how to live life 
better 
The world will beat a foot-path to your 
door. —Exchange. 


STRICTLY ACCURATE 


“MorE THAN once the head of the house- 
hold had had to rebuke ten-year-old Joan 
for her excessive eagerness to begin her 
dinner before grace had been said. 

“Finally, he determined to teach her a 
lesson in the presence of visitors. So, in 
his usual formula, he included this: 

“For what we are about to receive, and 
for what Joan has already eaten, make us 
truly thankful.’ ””—Exchange. 
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WHAT THE SCARECROW 
SAW 


AT NIGHT it was so dark you could not 
see two inches from your nose. But the 
scarecrow could hear in the dark as well 
as in the daylight. He thought he heard 
something in the corn. The scarecrow 
was wide awake the next morning at the 
first peep of day. He stood bolt upright, 
looking down over his little patch of corn 
to see that everything was all right. 

What do you suppose was the first thing 
he saw? A big, brown worm eating a hole 
in the tip of an ear of corn. Oh, dear, what 
should he do? 

The scarecrow could not get down from 
his high perch and it would never do at all 
to let that worm eat up a nice sweet roast- 
ing ear. “What! There’s another worm on 
another ear of corn! There will not be 
an ear left for the dear children,” wept the 
scarecrow. “Oh, dear, if only that flock of 
blackbirds would come back. But that 
bad boy shot at them and frightened them 
away. 

“Listen! there’s another worm.” The 
scarecrow groaned. “If they would only 
let the birds alone! There’s nothing like a 
flock of merry blackbirds to keep the 
worms out of the corn.” 

The scarecrow felt so bad that he pulled 
his hat down over his eyes so he could 
not see the worms. 

Presently there came a soft fluttering 
of wings. The scarecrow could scarce be- 
lieve his eyes; the blackbirds had come 
back! They settled down on the corn field, 
and the first thing Mr. Worm knew, he had 
gone to make a blackbird’s dinner. 

Then the birds flew away. 

“Come back tomorrow,” shouted the 
scarecrow. “There'll be more worms. The 
little fellows are just hatching out like 
fun, these hot days.” 

“Yes, yes,” called the blackbirds, “we'll 
be back! We have another field to look 
after, over by the wood. We'll be back 
for breakfast.” 

All summer the blackbirds ate the worms 
and the children ate the corn. 

—Mrs. James Edwin Morris. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Fritters. Remove skins from four 
bananas. Cut each one in four equal parts. 
Sprinkle with four tablespoons sugar, four 
tablespoons lemon juice, and let stand one 
hour. Dip in batter; fry in deep fat; drain 
on brown paper.” 


“SCALLOPED Eccs AND Ham. Four hard- 
boiled eggs, three-fourth cup chopped 
boiled ham, one and one-half cups buttered 
hard breadcrumbs, one pint white sauce. 
Chop eggs, alternate with eggs and meat 
or add chopped eggs and meat to the 
sauce. Heat in moderate oven for about 
fifteen minutes.” 


“I wonver oft from day to day 
How true I am in every way. 
And with a sigh I always know 
I still have higher roads to go.” 
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A SAINTED MOTHER 


A Prayer Answered; A Vow Fulfilled; A Sacrifice Accepted 
By EARL F. RAHN, Philadelphia 
I Samuel 1: 9-18; 2: 1-5. The Sunday School Lesson for August 21 


Hannan was the wife of Elkanah and as 
such she suffered greatly because she had 
not been privileged to bear a child. The 
suffering was accentuated because of the 
fact that others regarded her with con- 
tempt and despised her on this account. 
Not even the high regard of her husband 
was able to comfort and console her in her 
misfortune. The household of Elkanah was 
a pious one and the ordinances of worship 
were carefully observed by all its mem- 
bers. But even religious celebrations and 
ceremonies were overclouded by Hannah’s 
great grief. The annual pilgrimage to 
Shiloh with its feast and worship in the 
temple of Jehovah found her cast down 
and overcome with bitterness of soul. 
Bowed down with the sense of her own 
inadequacy, humble and contrite in the 
face of reproach from her sister-wife, she 
turned to God to pour out the longings of 
her heart. 


A Woman’s Prayer 


In a day when the spirituality of the 
people was at a low ebb; when corruption 
had entered even the precincts of the tem- 
ple; when judgment was about to be vis- 
ited upon even Eli, the high priest; in that 
day the prayer of Hannah was to mark the 
dawn of a new era. In response to that 
prayer a new leader was destined to arise, 
a leader who should mark the change of 
an epoch, one who was to be the last 
great judge of a line of judges, one who 
was to be the first great prophet of a long 
line of notable prophetic leaders. It was a 
prayer that rose from the depths of a sor- 
rowful woman’s heart. A prayer unheard 
by human ears, evidenced only by moving 
lips and flowing tears that earned even 
the blessing of the high priest, it brought 
to her who prayed it a sense of peace and 
joy so that her countenance was no longer 
sad. 

What was Hannah’s prayer? It was a 
prayer that God would grant to her a son 
whom she in turn would dedicate to the 
Lord and to His service. It was a prayer 
of deep and earnest desire, it was a prayer 
of self-renunciation, of profound submis- 
sion to the will of God. Time and again 
such prayers have marked the course of 
history. Time after time in response to 
such prayers men have risen to hear the 
call of God, even as the boy Samuel, and 
answering to that call have risen to great 
heights in the service of God and man. We 
honor Hannah for her prayer of hope and 
faith and we know that countless similar 
prayers are the hope of our day as well. 


A Mother’s Joy 


It was a different prayer that Hannah 
prayed when her son Samuel was granted 
to her. A prayer of thanksgiving, of joy, 
of utmost confidence in the mercy and 
grace of God. Our hearts rejoice with this 
devout mother in her great hymn of ex- 
ultation. Gone are the fears and fore- 


bodings, gone the woe and misery, the sad- 
ness and dejection. Again it is the out- 
pouring of her heart and soul to God, a 
communion with the Lord that reaches 
heights of great understanding, and the 
individual is lost in praise and adoration 
of the Most High. Again we honor Hannah 
for this prayer that leads us in spirit to 
worship and adore Him Who graciously 
dispenses good gifts to the children of 
men. 

This spirit of worship, of adoration, of 
thanksgiving is so sadly lacking in modern 
life. But it is from the homes of the land 
where such prayers are sung in the hearts 
of devout mothers that sons go forth to 
carry on the great work of the Lord and 
His church. Echoes of this hymn are heard 
at the birth of John the Baptist and at the 
advent of our Lord Jesus Christ. They 
must be heard within our homes and 
hearts amid the uncertainties that sur- 
round us today on every hand. 


A Vow Fulfilled 


The greatest day of Hannah’s life, we 
may well believe, was the day when she 
brought the child, Samuel, to the temple 
to dedicate him to the Lord and to fulfill 
the vow she had made unto God. Now 
was she justified in the eyes of her family 
and friends, in the eyes of the high priest, 
and before God. It was no rash promise 
she had made in that first woeful prayer 
when she vowed to dedicate the son for 
whom she prayed to the service of God. 
We honor Hannah once more for the 
readiness with which she fulfilled the ob- 
ligation which she had voluntarily under- 
taken. In all humility, with abundance of 
ceremonial sacrifices, acknowledging the 
need for forgiveness, she prayed that God 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


August 15-21 


M. Hannah’s Vow. I Samuel 1: 9-13. 

T. Hannah’s Prayer Heard. I Samuel 1: 14-18. 
W. Hannah’s Thanksgiving. I Samuel 2: 1-5. 
Th. A Mother in Distress. Mark 7: 24-30. 

F. A Mother in Sorrow. Luke 7: 11-17. 

Sat. Praise of a Good Mother. Prov. 31: 25-31. 
S. Children a Blessing. Psalm 128: 1-6. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


He was an aggressive pastor in a small 
mission congregation that numbered 
about sixty members. He began winning 
new members to the church. One day 
he was startled to have a church council 
member remonstrate: “You are getting 
too many members into the church. The 
old members don’t like to see so many 
new members; it breaks up our small 
family spirit.” The pastor persisted in his 
efforts to add new members, and so thor- 
oughly has he developed an evangelistic 
attitude and spirit that the “‘small’” fam- 
ily spirit has disappeared, and the con- 
gregation is looking forward to a fifty per 
cent increase in its membership this year. 
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would receive the greatest gift within her 
power to offer unto Him. That which she 
acknowledged as the blessed gift of divine 
favor she now returns in consecration to 
that same divine care and protection in 
the utmost trust and confidence. Here 
was supreme unselfishness and selflessness. 
For perhaps three short years Hannah had 
rejoiced in this favor which God had 
shown her and now she surrenders with- 
out a murmur the joy of the companion- 
ship of her only child and all that goes 
with the joyous days of budding child- 
hood. 

This sense of obligation, too, seems lack- 
ing in the world we know today. Prom- 
ises rashly made are all too often as 
quickly forgotten. Vows remain unper- 
formed and neglected. The promise to 
pay is glibly given, the payment becomes 
a fearful burden. Cheerfully should lives 
be surrendered to Christ and the service 
of the Gospel, lives which are the gift of 
God to us, lives which have been made 
dead unto sin and alive unto righteous- 
ness. Dare we forget? Dare our vows re- 
main unpaid, the vows of confirmation, the 
vows of loyalty and obedience, the vows 
made in the secret hours of communion 
between God and our souls? But today 
there are faithful women of God and 
mothers of men who are aware of their 
obligation to a gracious God Who has re- 
vealed Himself in the free gift of His only 
Son and are eagerly offering in their turn 
their lives and the lives of their children 
to His high purposes. 


A Sacrifice Accepted 


Hannah could not know what her sac- 
rifice was to mean to the life of Israel; she 
could only know that she had been faith- 
ful in the trust imposed upon her. Her 
sacrifice was accepted, her gift was blessed 
and Samuel, the child of her distressed 
prayer, became the voice through which 
God spoke to His people. Today the woman 
who was despised and condemned is hon- 
ored and respected because she allowed 
herself to be used of God in faithful sub- 
mission to His plans. 

The basis of Hannah’s life was prayer 
and sacrifice in loving obedience and wor- 
ship. That remains the basis of sainted 
motherhood always. Mothers today are 
challenged to accept these same standards 
in the rearing of children to the Lord’s 
service. As we call the roll of great men 
of the church and of the world we find 
this same background of high purpose and 
willing submission that has stirred man 
after man to credit his mother with what- 
ever achievement he had attained. Mothers 
today, as Hannah of old, cannot know to 
what high destiny God may call the lives 
which they dedicate to Him and His pur- 
poses. They need only trust in His divine 
providence that lives so consecrated and 
dedicated will be accepted. The pulpits of 
tomorrow and the mission fields of the 
world will be occupied by the children of 
those mothers who, catching the vision of 
God’s purpose in Jesus Christ, grant these 
children to the Lord as Samuel was 
granted to Jehovah by his mother. 


{[Dr. D. Burt Smith, who ordinarily provides 
material for this page is temporarily unable to 
write for publication on account of illness. Pas- 
tor Rahn has kindly substituted for him. Epb.] 
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By Amos JOHN TRAvgr, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


OUR GREAT CHURCH 
Acts 15: 6-21 


WE OFTEN meet members of the Church 
who disapprove of conventions and voice 
their disapproval in no uncertain terms. 
They speak of the great expense, of the 
long hours spent in committee meetings 
and sessions, of the often tedious discus- 
sion and of the neglect of the work in the 
home churches while pastors and lay lead- 
ers are absent. With all their faults, con- 
ventions are essential to the life of any 
organization. They are essential to the 
life of the church itself. 

In our lesson we read of the first great 
convention of the church after Pentecost. 
It was necessary because of the problem 
of circumcision. Was it necessary that 
every Christian first become a Jew by 
this rite and then be baptized into the 
church? Or could Gentiles be received 
directly as Christians? There was division 
of opinion and the question simply had to 
be faced by the church. 

We think of Paul’s missionary journeys 
as tremendously important for the growth 
of the early church. But he and all the 
other leaders of the church were called 
away from their particular tasks to meet 
in Jerusalem and decide this question. 
Was their time wasted? Discussions were 
long and no doubt pretty tedious at times. 
The missionary operations of the church 
were held practically at a standstill. But 
the question was so firmly settled by this 
convention that there never was another 
difference on this point. The convention 
at Jerusalem made possible the swifter 
growth of the church. It lifted Christianity 
out of a narrow parochialism into a world 
religion. It changed Christianity from a 
sect of the Jews into a religion for every 
race and every nation. Conventions are 
important and necessary. No church can 
meet its world mission without them. 


U. L. C. A. Conventions 


It has been our privilege to attend all 
the conventions of the U. L. C. A. ex- 
cepting the one held in Buffalo in 1922. 
The impression left is one of admiration 
for the leadership of our Great Church. 
In our president, Dr. F. H. Knubel, we 
have a presiding officer who is the peer of 
any presiding officer of any organization. 
His decisions are clear and firm without 
being dictatorial. And around him, as his 
advisors and aides are men who share his 
ability. He has been our only president, 
having been elected at the first conven- 
tion in 1918. 

The machinery of conventions is im- 
portant. If the details of argument and of 
planning were left to the convention as a 
whole it would require many weeks to 
transact the necessary business. A great 
part of the work has to be done through 
committees. Some of these committees 
meet a number of times between conven- 
tions, others can prepare their reports by 
correspondence and from meetings held 
while the convention is in session. 


A program is adopted at the first ses- 
sion which gives the order of business 
and tells when reports of committees and 
boards are to be given. If there is longer 
discussion than expected on some report 
there may not be time to finish the pro- 
gram for that session. Those reports left 
over have to await some free time later 
in the convention. Each session begins 
with the schedule arranged for it. Un- 
finished business is assigned its new place 
on the program by the Committee of Ref- 
erence and Counsel. This committee also 
arranges for the hearing of visiting dele- 
gations and of any resolution or report 
or other business that has not been in- 
cluded in the program adopted at the 
first session. For example, if any delegate 
has a resolution to offer that is not related 
to the reports under discussion, he must 
go to the chairman of this committee and 
be assigned a time to be heard. 


Where and When? 


The merger convention was held in New 
York City in 1918. There could not be 
much business transacted other than that 
necessary to conclude the merger. The 
men from the three former general bodies 
were pretty much strangers and were still 
conscious of the lines that had divided 
them. The second convention was in 
Washington in 1920. The new merger was 
under much suspicion from other general 
Lutheran bodies and the most important 
result of this convention was the adoption 
of a Declaration of Principles. 

The third convention was in Buffalo in 
1922. President Knubel was ill and could 
not be present and the Rev. Dr. E. B. 
Burgess presided. At this convention the 
delegates were better acquainted and 
more ready to enter into debate. The 
fourth convention was in Chicago in 1924. 
Here the Western delegates made them- 
selves better known and their influence 
felt. The fifth convention was held at 
Richmond in 1926. It was here that boards 
and agencies begain to prepare elaborate 
exhibits to take the place of the more 
simple ones of former conventions. The 
good fellowship of this convention was 
marked. The former lines of division were 
largely fading out. 

The sixth convention was in Erie in 1928. 
Here it was decided to enter China through 
the purchase of the German interests 
there. We recall, too, the heated debate 
that followed the suggestion that we 
withdraw from Africa. The seventh con- 
vention was in Milwaukee in 1930. Here 
the Lutheran Church of Japan was re- 
ceived and its constitution approved. At 
this time, a committee on investments was 
provided for that would advise with all 
the boards having trust funds. The eighth 
convention was held in Philadelphia in 
1932. This was a convention many would 
like to forget because it marked revelation 
as to the losses sustained by the Pension 
Fund due to the depression. The ninth 
convention was in Savannah in 1934. Good 
fellowship marked this gathering. Per- 


haps it was the setting in the far South 
where hospitality reigns that helped to 
make this a convention where former 
divisions seemed entirely forgotten. The 
celebration of the Salzburger bicentennial 
was also a high spot in that convention. 

The tenth convention was held in 
Columbus in 1936. The most important 
action of that session was the adoption 
of a plan of promotion. As the key to this 
plan the secretaries of the boards were 
organized into a committee to promote the 
whole program of the whole church. How- 
ever, more excitement in the convention 
resulted from the debate on women’s 
place and rights in the church. The con- 
vention decided that they had the same 
rights as the men. 

This fall the eleventh convention will 
be held in Baltimore. Elaborate plans of 
entertainment are under way. The cen- 
tral location of the host city will mean a 
large attendance. 

Of course only delegates can vote or 
have a right to the floor except by special 
permission. But attendance is an educa- 
tion as well as a delightful experience. 


A Great Church 


The impression one receives from a con- 
vention of the U. L. C. A. is pride and 
amazement at the greatness of its work. 
It is a million-dollar-a-year business. It 
reaches out into all the world. Here in 
America it is growing, building churches, 
maintaining institutions and reaching out 
in an ever wider circle of influence. Each 
congregation is a part of this great church. 
If it is small and struggling, it should feel 
a new confidence in the knowledge that 
it is part of a great church. If it is a 
well-established church it should feel a 
call to put more and more of its resources 
behind the program of the whole church. 

The whole program of the whole church 
is the business of every congregation. We 
are not isolated congregations bound only 
to meet our local obligations. The U. L. 
C. A. is a representative body. It repre- 
sents each congregation through the reg- 
ularly elected delegates of the synod. It 
is the congregations meeting together, just 
as Congress is the citizens of America in 
session. Patriotism demands that, as cit- 
izens, we be loyal to America as well as 
to our community. Church loyalty de- 
mands that we be as loyal to the U. L. 
C. A. as we are to our own congregation. 
When the convention meets in Baltimore 
this fall let every Luther Leaguer think— 
there my church is in session. Follow the 
reports in THE LuTHERAN and_ secular 
papers! Be interested! Remember the 
session in your prayers! It is your Church 
—Our Great Church—in convention. 


* * * * 


To Lerapers: Topic date, August 28. If 
there is someone, pastor or layman, who 
has been a delegate to the U. L. C. A., you 
might ask him to give his impressions. 
Next topic, “The Man Who Made the Best 
of Himself.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


STUDIES IN THE LITURGY 


By F. R. Webber. Ashby Printing Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa. Price, $3.50. 


In recent years, as is well known, there 
has been a remarkable revival of interest 
in the subject of Liturgics; and, as might 
be expected, divergent views have been 
advocated varying from the simplest forms 
to the most complex and extravagant. 

The book under review is unique in 
many ways and impresses the reader by 
its moderation, sound common sense and 
its fidelity to Evangelical truth. Again and 
again the reader is reminded of the sound 
Evangelical principle contained in the 
Seventh Article of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion: “Nor is it necessary that human tra- 
ditions, rites, or ceremonies instituted by 
men, should be alike everywhere.” The 
author takes up in order the various in- 
tegral parts of the Service, traces their 
historical origin and development and 
shows the differences between the Roman 
Catholic, the Anglican and the Lutheran 
conception and practice. One is astounded 
at the intimate knowledge of the historical 
elements involved in the various parts of 
the Service as displayed by the author. 
There is a charming lack of the contro- 
versial element and the material is pre- 
sented in fine literary style illuminated by 
flashes of charming humor and marked by 
a convincing and practical common sense 
that make for easy and entertaining read- 
ing. The book cannot be too highly recom- 
mended to all who are interested in this 
timely subject. E. F. Krauss. 


GOD-CONTROLLED LIVES 


Ph.D. Augsburg 
Minn. 


By Sverre Norborg, 
Publishing House, Minneapolis, 
Pages 150. Price, $1.00. 


This helpful book presents interesting 
and thoughtful studies of nine Bible char- 
acters. The studies are called “pictures” 
by the author. As stated in the Preface 
the purpose of the book is: “The main 
thesis of this book is that there is no basic 
differences between lives of long ago and 
the lives of our day. The need, the long- 
ing, and the restlessness of the human 
heart are the same. And sin is the same.” 
The nine characters presented in these 
attractive “pictures” are: 1. A fisherman— 
Simon Peter; 2. a tax collector—Matthew; 
3. a father—Jairus; 4. a rich man—the 
young ruler; 5. a scholar—Nicodemus; 6. a 
paralytic; 7. a woman—the adulteress; 8. 
a robber—the penitent thief; 9. a skeptic 
—Thomas. 

In each of these studies the author, by 
using modern terms and expressions, leads 
the reader to feel that the experiences of 
these individuals took place in modern 
times. He shows the attitude of each in- 
dividual, what the public thought of them 
and how they felt toward them, and the 
change effected through the influence and 
power of Jesus. Quoting to get a glimpse 
of these pictures we give the following 
in regard to “the woman” who was brought 


to Jesus: “Her accusers demanded a 
stoning. They had the law on their side. 
Give a Pharisee the law and he certainly 
will make it go the limit. Morbid legal- 
ism, how many lives thou hast stoned; 
morbid Puritans, how many lives ye have 
filled with untold horrors! All in the name 
of public safety, purity, and righteousness. 
The malice of the Pharisees was mirrored 
in the sadistic irony written on their faces 
when they asked Him the treacherous: 
‘But what sayest Thou?’ 

“First, He said nothing. He was too sick 
at heart to speak to the heartless re- 
ligious brutes. The Gospels do record oc- 
casions when the Master became speech- 
less. 

“As if to forget the hell of men, He 
turned His attention away and as His eyes 
saw the good earth, He stooped down 
and began to write on the ground with 
His finger. What did He write? .. .” 

The reader will find this book helpful 
in seeing human nature at its worst in 
sin, and at its best in Christ. 

Wynne C. BOLiexk. 


THE SOUL DOCTOR 


By Charles Reed Zahniser, Ph.D., S.T.B. 
Round Table Press, Publishers, New York. 
Price, $2.00. 


“The Soul Doctor” is a young clergy- 
man, the Rev. Mortimer Alison, minister 
of one Old Second Church. Bewildered 
and dissatisfied because the folks around 
Old Second Church didn’t come and re- 
ceive what the church and the minister 
had to offer them, he decided upon a com- 
plete reversal of form. He, and his faith- 
ful few with him, will take the church to 
the people. That’s the up-to-date way. 
Let the preaching and the pulpit con- 
tinue, but let them be secondary. From 
then on—that is, from the hour on a cer- 
tain Sunday morning when Alison pre- 
sents his new enlightenment to his flock— 
the main business of the church and its 
minister will be soul-doctoring. The plan 
was indeed a departure from the cus- 
tomary regime of the Church. 

“The Soul Doctor” is a case study re- 
port of some of Mr. Alison’s efforts to 
alleviate some pains and anguish of sin- 
sick souls around Old Second. One by one 
the cases are presented; the diagnoses are 
made; the methods of cure suggested. The 
author is considered a specialist and an 
authority in this area of social ameliora- 
tion, he being professor of Social Science 
and Applied Christianity at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

The cast studies used are true to life. 
There are more sin-sick souls around 
about us, just like Dr. Zahniser describes, 
than this world dreams of. They are on 
every hand, without and within the 
church. Alison’s bewilderment, enlighten- 
ment, his clientele and endeavors are with- 
in the experience of every sincere and 
sympathetic minister. For seminary stu- 
dents, in particular, “The Soul Doctor” 
will be well worth reading. It will not be 
a substitute for the clinic week or the 
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clinic year, but it will be helpful and in- 
structive. 

From two standpoints the reviewer, 
after a careful reading, would find fault 
with Dr. Zahniser’s book. First, there 
seemed to be an over-emphasis on sex as 
the direct or indirect cause of soul-sick- 
ness. In a great majority of the cases used, 
sexual maladjustments took the predom- 
inant place in the total picture. One got 
the feeling that, regardless of name and 
time and place, each case would be an- 
other sex case. And then, there is place 
in “The Soul Doctor” for more on the side 
of the cure. There isn’t enough of the 
specialist’s therapeutics in it to make the 
book thoroughly satisfying. The cases are 
vividly described. The causes are ade- 
quately found and stated. But how—step 
by step, detail after detail—did Mr. Alison 
take these sick souls and restore them to 
health? That question, in many cases, was 
left unanswered; at least, in an adequate 
and complete way. 

None the less, for the investment of 
one’s time in the reading of this series 
of case studies, there will be full value 
received. As long as there are soul-sick- 
nesses and soul doctors, there is need of 
such books. ROBERT BARKLEY. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE WORLD 


By Principal S. D. Cairns of Christ Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. Round Table Press, Inc., 
New York. Pages 378. Price, $3.00. 


Dr. Cairns has again laid the thinking 
Christian world under a happy burden of 
gratitude by this new volume of apolo- 
getics. Though in each succeeding volume 
(this is the fifth) he has changed the field 
of his investigations, the purpose has 
always been the same—to justify the ways 
of God and His Christ with the world. 
This volume deals with the effects of sec- 
ular Western culture, both scientific and 
philosophical, upon the religious life; and 
offers, after a fair but searching examina- 
tion of these “secular” conclusions, his 
own argument for the Christian revelation. 
The honesty of Dr. Cairns’ investigation 
cannot be questioned. The best that can 
be said for the materialistic or naturalistic 
point of view by untheistic scientists, or 
by the self-sufficient philosophers and the- 
ologians of humanism, is set forth in great 
fulness by adequate quotations from their 
own writings. In the end this dignified 
treatment adds weight to the author’s bril- 
liant arguments for the superiority of 
Christianity’s contribution to man’s wel- 
fare. The book is not easy reading. That 
is partly due to the closeness of its rea- 
soning, and the marvelous condensation of 
a vast mass of abstruse material which 
had necessarily to be digested. It is hardly 
likely that Dr. Cairns thought of a pop- 
ular presentation, for he was writing for 
thoughtful believers and thorough-going 
thinkers. It is a pity that so many who 
sorely need what is herein offered will 


not have the patience or incitement to 


follow this highway of reasoned faith to 
its masterly end; but that will be their 
loss, and that of those they might other- 
wise be able to help. By the way, do books 
really need to be made so heavy in ounces 
and pounds? Juuius F. SEEBACH. 
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THE DISTINCTIVE ELEMENTS IN 
CHRISTIANITY 


By Prof. Karl Holl. Translated by the 
Rev. Norman V. Hope. Scribner’s, New 
York. Price, 90 cents. 


This seventy-page, paper-bound book is 
a scholarly and convincing defense of the 
unique quality of Christianity as over 
against the rival religions out of which 
Liberalism is too willing to concede Chris- 
tianity has taken its origin. He begins by 
asking,—and this constitutes the keynote 
of the book,—“What is the essential nature 
of Christianity?” “Is it too harsh a judg- 
ment to say that present-day Christianity 
does not know itself for certain? Does it 
consist in the belief in God as Father, or 
the Virgin Birth, or a Christological creed 
and the Trinitarian doctrine, or in pacifism 
and love for all mankind, or the posses- 
sion of the spirit and the gift of tongues, 
or belief in a Church which possesses a 
monopoly of the means of grace?” He 
proceeds to answer the question with a 
distillation of authoritative scholarship, 
simplified, condensed, summarized,—which 
makes this a very useful handbook for 
the pastor who comes in contact with the 
superficial mind that insists that Chris- 
tianity is one of many religions of equal 
value. He shows the contributions other 
religions made in the beginning of Chris- 
tianity. But he also inspiringly describes 
Christianity’s unique and supreme values, 
and thereby definitely and logically gives 
to Christianity its merited distinction. 

The book is valuable, not only for this 
study of the place of Christianity among 
other religions, but also as a stimulating 
statement, for our own day of doctrinal 
confusion,—of what does constitute essen- 
tial Christianity. The book suffers a little 
bit from the typical Germanic fault of in- 
volved sentence construction. I doubt 
whether this is the translator’s fault. Ger- 
manic sentence construction is a fearful 
and wonderful thing, and the Nordic mind 
very profound! Of course, it is inevitable 
that the inspired Nordic mind, with all its 
omniscience and passion for perfection, 
must express itself in accumulating clauses 
and phrases, if it is to include everything 
with characteristic perfection. No lan- 
guage, not even the German, can easily 
express perfection. The danger is that 
the normal mind of the plain—or univer- 
sal—man may become tired and miss the 
main point. The following sentence is an 
illustration: “For it is not my intention, 
in spite of what I have maintained re- 
garding the distinctive character of Chris- 
tianity, to quarrel with indisputable facts, 
i. e., the well-known introduction into 
Christianity, as it developed, of elements 
borrowed from other religions—all the less 
since, as it appears to me, the conception 
of Christianity expounded above supplies 
at the same time the key to the under- 
standing of these facts.” The book is val- 
uable for its documentation of explana- 
tory notes. All of the early streams of 
religious thought that centered about First 
Century Christianity are, briefly of course, 
but adequately, touched upon. The book 
can be understood by any educated per- 
son, and most educated persons today 
would profit by reading it. 

Pau. H. Krauss. 


THE LUTHERAN 


A CONSERVATIVE INTRODUCTION 
TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Samuel A. Cartledge. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 196. Price, $1.50. 


The author of this book is professor of 
New Testament Literature and Exegesis 
in Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Georgia. 

The title describes the book. Its purpose 
is to introduce the reader to the New 
Testament so that it may be read and used 
intelligently today. The point of view of 
the author is that of the conservative 
school “from choice, not from ignorance.” 
The author accepts the deity of Jesus, the 
miraculous, and the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. This is the conclusion he 
reaches from a faithful study of the facts 
bearing on these great subjects. 

Hence the book presents the more im- 
portant facts and theories in the field, the 
implications and positions on both sides 
of many of these problems, and a sum- 
mary of the content of the New Testa- 
ment. It is written in a plain and popular 
style. Technical language is avoided as far 
as possible and the problems are stated 
clearly. This makes the work very val- 
uable for the use of the general reader, 
the busy pastor, and beginners in the 
study of the background of the New Testa- 
ment. They will be provided with much 
information and guided to a continued and 
more advanced study by its use in the 
field of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis. M. L. SrirEwAtt. 


GOD IN US; WE IN GOD 


By Albert Edward Day. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. 1938. Pages 171. Price, 
$1.75. 


This is an apologetic for Christianity, for 
the intellectual of today. The author 
makes many more concessions than seem 
necessary. He accepts with little argument 
the conclusions of higher criticism with 
regard to the late date of the authorship 
of the gospels and to the bias of the 
writers. The life of Jesus, to him, seems 
vastly more important than his death. In- 
deed he rests his apology upon the perfect 
beauty of this life. Surrender to the will 
of God in any man’s life becomes the ac- 
ceptance of the life of Jesus as the com- 
plete ideal. For the only God we can 
know is the One Who was revealed by 
Jesus, the God that is Christlike. We ex- 
perience this God when we accept His 
attitudes. To quote “the unification of life 
about a Christlike God, as the object to 
which surrender is made, is an integra- 
tion about One Who cares greatly for the 
needs of the body, Whose passion is for 
personality, Whose quest is for brother- 
hood, Whose way is the way of the cross” 
(page 161). Anything written by Doctor 
Day is interesting and stimulating read- 
ing. The evidence of wide reading and 
careful thought is found on every page. 
He is a scholar as well as a pulpit-master. 
He has led many college men out of their 
religious difficulties in countless personal 
interviews. This book should reach many 
others. Amos JoHN TRAVER. 
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ELECTIVE 
COURSES 


Edited by Paul J. Hoh 
Prepared Under the Auspices of 
The Parish and Church School Board 


This new series of elective courses is being 
prepared particularly for young people’s 
groups and classes. It may be used profit- 
ably in church schools, young people’s so- 
cieties, and informal study groups. Some of 
the units may well find a place in the study 
of adult classes and groups. 


THE STUDENT’S EDITION is a complete 
textbook, giving helpful explanation for the 
student. Price, 20 cents a copy. 


THE LEADER’S EDITION is the textbook 
plus most practical suggestions and helps for 
the conduct of the sessions. Price, 30 cents 
a copy. 


THE MINOR PROPHETS AND 
MODERN PROBLEMS 


By Harry F. Baughman 


This ‘Elective’ will help the student to 
know and understand the message of the 
“Minor Prophets’ of the Old Testament; to 
ascertain the permanent values in these 
prophecies; to see these values in their 
relation to modern life, personal and social; 
and to apply discovered permanent truths 
and values to life today, particulariy in 
their own personal and group life. 

Each chapter has a number of introductory 
paragraphs giving the general setting and 
spirit of the prophet and his prophecies. 
Then there is a study of the prophetic book 
itself, section by section being discussed. 
The notes are full and very helpful. “‘Ques- 
tions for Group Discussion” will be a great 
aid in getting additional enlightenment on 
difficult probiems both of the book itself 
and of modern times. A careful personal 
study of the whole lesson and the group 
discussion will lead to activity by the stu- 
dent and by the group. Then will the aim 
of the book be attained. 


STUDIES IN LIFE SERVICE 


By Amos John Traver 


A study of this elective will help you in- 
terpret the meaning of life service and help 
you apply it to your own life work. It en- 
courages study and reading of the Bible. 
Topics are suggested for group discussion, 
and such discussion will lead to profitable 
results. Suggestions of possible projects 
make the study very practical. 

The twelve subjects treated are: What Is 
Life Service? A Divine Plan for Each Life, 
Accepting God’s Will, Spiritual Guides for 
Life Choices, Life Service Motives, The Fel- 
lowship of Service, Character Requisites for 
Service, The Question of Abilities, Life 
Situations and Life Service, Life for the 
Highest, Church Ways of Service, Blessings 
of Life Service. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


By P. D. Brown 


STUDIES IN FIRST 
CORINTHIANS 


By Paul J. Hoh 


WORSHIP 


By Theodore K. Finck 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST. LUKE 


By Paul J. Hoh 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


APPROVES APPEAL TO 
FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION 


My dear LuTHERAN: 

I HAVE NOTED with interest the article 
under the caption, “Unfit to Eat,’ which 
appeared on page 13 of the issue of THE 
LUTHERAN for June 29, 1938. It is taken 
from the press release issued by the Food 
and Drug Administration on May 17, 1938, 
reporting on legal actions under the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act against adulter- 
ated and misbranded foods and drugs dur- 
ing the month of April. 

I am impelled to write you, first, be- 
cause of my father’s close connection with 
your publication during the last years of 
his life, and second, because of the edi- 
torial notation appearing at the head of 
the article to the effect that it is the edi- 
torial impression that complaints sent to 
the proper authorities will receive atten- 
tion. This comment is entirely correct. 
The Federal Food and Drugs Act, which 
is enforced by this Administration, is lim- 
ited in its application, of course, to food 
and drug products which have moved in 
interstate commerce or have been received 
from foreign countries. It is the invariable 
practice of this Administration to inves- 
tigate, through its inspection and _ lab- 
oratory forces situated at various points 
in the country, every consumer complaint 
of apparent adulteration or misbranding 
of foods or drugs where there is any in- 
dication that the product under suspicion 
is subject to Federal jurisdiction. It may 
interest you to know that a laboratory of 
the Food and Drug Administration is lo- 
cated in Philadelphia on the upper floors 
of the New Customs House Building at 
Second and Chestnut Streets. A visit to 
that station will give some idea of the com- 
plex activities involved in the supervision 
of the interstate and import food and drug 
supply. 

It has always been my feeling that the 
official organs of the churches should give 
some space to those activities of the gov- 
ernment which relate to public health and 
economic welfare and I am particularly 
gratified, therefore, that THe LuTHERAN has 
given a full page to the publication of the 
contents of this monthly release. I want 
to call your attention to the fact that after 
five years of legislative discussion, the 
Congress passed in the closing days of 
the session, and the President signed on 
June 25, a new Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act which supplants the Act of June 30, 
1906. Under the new law a very material 
increase in public protection will be ef- 
fected. I enclose a digest of the new 
statute, a copy of the press release issued 
on June 27 by the department, and a radio 
broadcast by the Secretary of Agriculture 
discussing this new piece of legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
P. B. Dunsar, 
Assistant Chief. 


[The above will mean more to our readers 
when they know he is the son of the late Dr. 
Dunbar of Baltimore, Md. Ep.] 


RELIGION NOT NEGLECTED 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

Havinc just read with interest the article 
on Camps Miller and Hagan, may I call 
your attention and that of your readers to 
a slight error and an important omission 
in that interesting account? 

As to the error, the writer says, “Both 
camps are owned and operated by the 
Youth Activities Committee of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania.” As a matter of 
fact, both camps are owned and operated 
by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The 
Youth Activities Committee is naturally 
the agent of the synod in carrying out the 
program of the synod. 

As to the omission, it seems to me to be 
of vital importance to tell our friends that 
there is a definite Christian objective in 
the conduct of our camps. Otherwise we 
would not be justified in spending as much 
time and money as we do upon this project. 
It may be that the writer assumed this. 
However, in speaking of the staffs of both 
camps he has neglected to indicate that 
there is a religious director at Camp Miller 
in the person of one of our seminary stu- 
dents who spends the whole season at 
camp, and there is a religious director at 
Camp Hagan who spends her whole sea- 
son at camp. The young woman this year 
happens to be a college graduate who 
majored in Christian Education. In addi- 
tion, Director LeRoi Snyder has arranged 
for the sojourn at the camps of youthful 
pastors who preach the sermons at both 
camps on Sundays and who spend the 
week in seeking to guide the religious 
life of the camps. This twofold religious 
program in both camps is working out 
very well. 

My only reason for stating these facts 
is because I am sure your readers will be 
interested in them. 

E. P. PFATTEICHER. 


HARTWICK OLDEST 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I LIKE your work as editor of THe Lu- 
THERAN and think I realize the difficulties 
of such a position. I began reading The 
Lutheran Observer many years ago and 
read regularly as published, Lutheran 
Church Work, Lutheran Evangelist, THE 
LuTHERAN and the Lutheran Companion. 
In your interesting interview with Dr. 
Hultberg you write of Dr. Wrangel that 
“unfortunately” he was recalled to Swe- 
den in 1768 and the proposed theological 
school languished until Gettysburg Sem- 
inary was formed in 1826. This may be a 
mere slip, but the facts are that John Chris- 
topher Hartwick came as a missionary 
pastor and was located at St. Peter’s Lu- 
theran Church, Rhinebeck, N. Y., in 1746. 

He traveled all the way to Philadelphia 
to attend the organization of the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium. Father Muhlenberg 
spent a month with Pastor Hartwick at 
Rhinebeck, and at the death of Hartwick 
he left his property to found a Theological 
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Seminary and Gymnasium. In 1797 the 
executors employed Dr. J. C. Kunze to 
teach theology in his home. This he did 
for about ten years, until his death. 
Among those instructed by him were the 
Mayer brothers,—one did splendid service 
for the Lutheran Church at Athens and 
Albany, N. Y., the other for fifty years in 
Philadelphia. 

In 1815 a charter was secured and Dr. 
E. L. Hazelius began to teach theology 
at Hartwick Seminary. After fifteen years 
he found so little financial support that 
he resigned and taught first at Gettysburg 
Seminary and the rest of his life in the 
Theological Seminary of the South. Dr. 
G. B. Miller took up the work at Hartwick 
Seminary. There was a theological school 
at Hartwick Seminary 1815-30. 

History indicates that Hartwick Sem- 
inary was the instrument to save the rural 
Lutheran churches. When Father Weiser 
left New York for Pennsylvania he turned 
the Lutheran immigration from New York 
State, leaving our Lutheran people with- 
out the financial and numerical help to 
build a strong Church. 

Joun G. TRAVER. 


OTHER TWINS 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

IN THE report of the meeting of the 
United Synod of New York, special atten- 
tion is given to the ordination of the Van 
Dusen twins. Doubtless that was quite 
proper. The article goes on to state that 
“Careful research on the part of Dr. Ellis 
B. Burgess, president of the synod, con- 
vinces him that these are the only or- 
dained twin pastors in this country—a 
unique distinction indeed.” 

Five years ago at Cicero, Ind., the In- 
diana Synod ordained twins, William J. 
Butt, serving now at Madison, Ind., and 
Wilford C. Butt, now serving at Milan, 
Ind. If there should be any question, see 
Indiana Synod Minutes, 1933, pages 38 
and 41. 

The Butt twins went through grade 
school, high school, Wittenberg College, 
and Hamma Divinity School, always grad- 
uating together. Finally they were or- 
dained together. They look so much alike 
that after five years’ association, I have 
difficulty in distinguishing one from the 
other, as do many others. 

It just looks like Dr. Burgess and New 
York will have to share “a unique dis- 
tinction, indeed” with the Indiana Synod, 
which has taken the matter for granted 
for the last five years. Is it not always 
dangerous to even lay claim to anything 
as being different from what anyone else 
in this big country may have? 

Cordially yours, 
H. E. Turney. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANOTHER reply comes from Quicksburg, 
Va., and contains the following paragraph: 

“The good Doctor’s ‘careful research’ 
must not have taken him far from home. 
The Rev. A. J. Shumate, Harrisonburg, 
Va., and the Rev. A. R. Shumate, Waynes- 
boro, Va., ordained by the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia in 1929, are twin 
brothers. W. H. Kiser. 
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SHARING 


W. A. Sadtler, Ph.D., D.D., Suggests the Rise 
and Spread of “Co-operative Movements” 


A LARGE interdenominational and inter- 
national group holding the above-named 
word in its spiritual application as _ its 
slogan has come into existence in late 
years and has become very influential in 
religious circles. The practice of this so- 
‘called “Oxford Movement” is to get small 
or large groups of intelligent and earnest 
people together for a few days usually, to 
make a clean breast of their besetting sins, 
confessing one to another, and then to 
share the spiritual experiences that fol- 
low. This kind of sharing has called new 
powers of the spirit into action, and has 
done much good in its own field. 

The sharing that we now wish to con- 
sider is different; yet it, too, has great 
possibilities of service to mankind. Taking 
this word in its literal meaning, what do 
we find as its implications, what should 
we share? Not the wealth of our nation, 
for that is already being done most ef- 
ficiently. 

The sharing we have in mind is the 
sharing of the social heritage. The social 
heritage! What a wonderful thing this is 
seen to be, when one considers the ac- 
cumulated knowledge, practical and cul- 
tural, that has come down the ages and 
reached its high point here in our land of 
boundless opportunity. 

Who are to share in this inheritance that 
in some ways even for the laborer sur- 
passes that of kings of a century ago? 
Hitherto it has been shared in this coun- 
try by those who could qualify by Amer- 
icanizing themselves, and so fitting into 
our civilization, which by the way is a 
fairly complex piece of mechanism. 


The Great Purpose 


Just here is where the real sharing must 
be done. How? By removing as far as 
possible the sources and causes of pov- 
erty and crime through honest and prac- 
tical slum clearance, with the creation of 
playgrounds and parks, however small, in 
the most congested districts, with the use 
of school grounds and buildings evenings 
and in summer for games, concerts and 
helpful talks or lectures. The settlement 
house with its clubs in winter and its out- 
ings and camps in summer has changed 
whole neighborhoods; while organizations, 
like the Big Brothers, have put many a 
lad of the underprivileged on the way to 
a useful and happy manhood. 

Should anyone say that this is nothing 
but a pleasing dream, let him read “How 
the Other Half Lives” by Jacob Riis, or the 
life story of “the most useful 9merican,” 
or that of Jane Addams, remembering that 
not a few others have been doing this 
same Christlike work in our big cities. 

The whole world has become one neigh- 
borhood, thanks to a multitude of inven- 
tions, especially in the fields of communica- 
tion and transportation. Can the American 
life be made or allowed to cast its help- 
ful shadow beyond our own shores, say 
across the Pacific? It has in the past by 
the most fruitful labors of missionaries, 
physicians and other lovers of their brother 
man, regardless of his color, race or creed. 

In its present-day form sharing might 
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well take its place as co-operation and 
perhaps as the co-operative movement. 
This last is a term that is far-reaching in 
its possibilities. The movement that began 
with the poor weavers of Rochdale has 
grown like the grain of mustard, seed in 
the parable. Its record in Northern Europe 
and America is quite accessible, and it 
makes good reading for a generation like 
ours that at times feels a bit pessimistic. 

How does this movement fit into today’s 
big picture of economic trouble and of 
growing class bitterness? It can be made 
to fit like a broad ray of sunshine break- 
ing through dark clouds. Co-operation 
means not only working together, instead of 
against one another; it means the calling 
forth of the spirit of brotherhood, reach- 
ing out into the true neighborly spirit, 
with fine possibilities for international 
peace. 


Sharing Under Trial 


But is it not a bit nebulous, a beautiful 
cloud landscape that may suddenly fade into 
thin air and a dull sky? In answer we 
may point to some solid facts in its growth 
during the last few decades. 

In Denmark there was misery for the 
people after 1865, when Prussia and Aus- 
tria had taken from them Schleswig, leav- 
ing to Denmark only a small region lack- 
ing in minerals and with poor soil and 
backward agriculture. It was Bishop 
Grundtvig, a Christian scholar and states- 
man, who was the Moses leading his peo- 
ple out of economic bondage. He aroused 
their patriotic spirit by showing them what 
their forefathers had achieved; then he 
showed them the possibilities of democ- 
racy along the line of co-operation. He 
set up the Folk High School for adults 
in the country, teaching successful farm- 
ing with the innocent pleasures of social 
life as its incentive. From a school of half 
a dozen farmer lads meeting in an old 
building, today there are 2,500 continua- 
tion and evening schools for adults with 
an attendance of over 60,000, everything 
helpful to the farmer being taught and the 
cost kept at the minimum. 

The far-reaching principles of these folk 
schools the Norwegians and Swedes bor- 
rowed, as also the rules of co-operation 
that made Rochdale a success, and have 
used them to the limit, doing away almost 
entirely with unemployment and distrib- 
uting prosperity among all. 

In Great Britain there are 8,000,000 fam- 
ilies enjoying the benefits of co-opera- 
tion, while the business done runs over 
$2,500,000,000 annually. This movement 
now embraces practically all of Northern 
and Western Europe, where the people 
have a voice; while it meets with the bit- 
ter opposition of both Communists and 
Fascists, who recognize it as economic 
democracy, and abolish it where they have 
the power, as in Russia, Italy and Ger- 
many. The co-operatives number over 
2,000,000 in our land and 100,000,000 in 
the world, with business running into bil- 
lions of dollars annually. This movement 
holds the future, because it gives democ- 
racy its concluding blessing of economic 
freedom. It was Goethe who said: “Noth- 
ing is so inevitable as an idea whose time 
has come,” and he spoke truth rather 
than poetry. 

Much could be said of the soundness of 
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the principles of this movement and of its 
beneficial results, where rightly used, but 
space limits forbid. Does the application 
of Christ’s gospel demand the change to 
it from the existing economic order? Some 
hold that it does, but the writer, from 
many years of study of the Word, believes 
that there is freedom of choice according 
to the voice of conscience. On the one 
side there is the case of the Rich Young 
Ruler, on the other the Parable of the 
Talents. Here then is room for Christian 
liberty. Some can do their best work as 
individuals, and let us not be hasty to 
accuse them of selfishness. The love of 
achievement came first and the financial 
reward second with many a merchant 
prince who gained a great fortune hon- 
estly, and then turned practically all of 
it over to benevolence. 


Poor Management P 


But is there not danger of the co-opera- 
tive running into a case of what is every- 
body’s business becoming nobody’s busi- 
ness? 

This depends on its leadership, and it 
has enlisted the whole-souled interest and 
effort of some strong men in country after 
country, such as Bishop Grundtvig, Kagawa 
of Japan and Edward Filene of America, 
to name only three of the most outstand- 
ing. Of Grundtvig we have spoken. 
Filene’s maxim is: “In this age of plenty 
we must devote ourselves, not to the art 
of getting ahead of others, but to the 
greater art of getting ahead with others.” 
The present-day wise man from the East, 
Kagawa, says, “The love of Christ must 
be expressed through economics, and co- 
operatives are the love principle applied 
to industry.” This principle deserves a 
fair trial as part of the American life. 

Kagawa, himself a product of Christian 
missions, is certainly returning with high 
interest all that the Christian churches of 
the West did for him and for all Japan as 
well. His life story is too well known to 
be given here even in outline. His per- 
sonality is strong and many-sided, as may 
be judged from the fact that he has led 
5,000,000 of his people into the Co-opera- 
tive Movement and 65,000 into the King- 
dom of God Movement, toward which the 
former is a helpful stepping stone. As 
the hard-working Japanese of the work- 
ing class concluded: “Christianity is com- 
mon sense.” 


THE PURE IN HEART 


A vision of God is in direct proportion 
to the moral purity of the human soul. A 
pure heart is at the bottom of all the 
divine graces. A girl having read the first 
twelve verses of the fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew was asked by her teacher which one 
of the Beatitudes appealed to her most. 
She thought for a minute, and then said: 
“I would rather be pure in heart; because, 
if I had a pure heart, I should have all 
the other graces spoken of in the Beati- 
tudes.” Only the pure of heart can see 
God.—Selected. 


“THE HERESY of all heresies is the anti- 
missionary spirit.”—George W. Truett. 
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FOREIGN MISSION NEWS 


U. L. C. A. Baltimore Convention. The 
Board of Foreign Missions has one-half 
hour for a general presentation of the 
cause of Foreign Missions to introduce its 
report at the Baltimore meeting. It has 
outlined the following program for this 
period: President Dr. S. W. Herman, ten 
minutes; General Secretary Dr. George 
Drach, five minutes; Treasurer George R. 
Weitzel, five minutes; General Secretary 
Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, presenting the for- 
eign missionaries, ten minutes; President 
Herman presenting the Board’s resolutions 
to the convention. 


China Relief. The Board’s treasurer has 
sent to our China Mission as a result of 
the Epiphany season appeal $10,548, to be 
used for relief in our own field and, if 
needed, in other Lutheran fields, and for 
the use of the National Christian Council 
of China. 


The Andhra Christian College Fund 
earned $12,390.74 during the past fiscal 
year. According to Board action the col- 
lege receives all the fund earns to be ap- 
plied to running expenses. The fund still 
amounts to $310,252. 


Balanced Budget. The Board of Foreign 
Missions closed the fiscal year June 30, 
1938, with a balance of $4,607.48. For the 
first time a surplus is shown and no in- 
debtedness of any kind is recorded. The 
Board of Foreign Missions is out of debt 
and everybody is happy about it. 


Miss Agnes I. Schade of Monaca, Pa., a 
retired missionary, has sent the Board of 
Foreign Missions $300 as an annuity dona- 
tion. She is now eighty-one years of age. 


Mrs. Mary Balzer of Leduc, Canada, has 
sent an annuity donation of $1,000. 


From the late Ellen J. Alexander of 
York, Pa., the Board of Foreign Missions 
received a legacy of $1,000. 


Missionaries 


Miss Amelia Brosius has been given per- 
mission to study the use of X-ray in Ger- 
many up to three months on her way back 
to India. 


At its meeting July 21, the Board called 
Miss Hazel Biederbeck, A.B., R.N., of Chi- 
cago, Ill. to serve as a missionary in 
Liberia, Africa. 


The Rev. Paul Harold Gleichman has 
been called to serve in India. He has been 
assistant pastor of the Lutheran Church 
in Frederick, Md. He will marry Mar- 
garet E. Albaugh, a graduate of Hood 
College, before sailing in October. 


The Rev. Dr. J. Roy Strock has been as- 
signed for support to Holy Trinity Church, 
Wilmington, Del., the Rev. James F. Kelly 
pastor. 


The Rev. Howard A. Alsdorf has been 
assigned to Redeemer Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the Rev. H. T. Weiskotten, Ph.D., 
pastor, in place of the Rev. A. F. A. Neu- 
doerffer. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Theodore Scholz and 
daughter arrived at San Francisco July 
18, on the S. S. President Coolidge. The 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Earnest A. Trabert met 
them, got them through customs in two 
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hours, and assisted in arranging for their 


transportation across the country. They 
will stop in Nebraska to see Alfred and 
Mary Augustine of Stromsburg, who are 
supporting Mr. Scholz as their foreign 
missionary substitute and representative 
in China. 


India 


Dr. Grace Moyer has been given per- 
mission to return to the United States in 
August, to be accompanied by Miss Edna 
Engle, whose furlough is due this fall. 


In order to put the missionary’s bun- 
galow at Narasaravupet in good condition 
for the residence of the Rev. H. H. Moyer, 
assigned to that station, the Board has sent 
$380 to India. This bungalow was dam- 
aged by the cyclone last year. 


Word has been received by cablegram 
that Dr. Gladys Morgan will be married 
in August to Captain Happer, an English 
medical officer at Guntur. Dr. Morgan 
offers to continue at the Kugler Hospital, 
Guntur, pending other arrangements after 
her marriage. 


Dr. Arline Beal has been requested to 
return to India to serve again as a med- 
ical missionary for a short term and as 
her health permits. 


The furlough of Miss Emilie L. Weis- 
kotten will begin in October 1938, instead 
of February 1939. 


On the recommendation of our India 
Mission Miss Edith Eykamp has been given 
permission to extend her furlough to July 
1939, in order to secure the degree of 
M.A. at Chicago. 


Ernst Neudoerffer, D.D., and the Rev. 
Clarence H. Swavely have been appointed 
by the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in India, to be its official delegates 
at the Baltimore Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


Africa 


May 12 a severe wind storm partially 
destroyed the Boys’ School dormitory at 
Muhlenberg Station. The mission has 
asked permission to erect a one-story 
building from materials salvaged from the 
old building and such new materials as 
may be needed. The Board has appro- 
priated $500 for this purpose. 


Japan 
The Board has approved the appoint- 
ment of an additional Japanese member 
of the Board of Trustees of Kyushu 
Gakuin, Kumamoto, making four Japanese 
and four missionaries on this Board. 


The Lutheran Church in Japan has ap- 
pointed the Rev. S. Kawagiri its official 
delegate at the Baltimore Convention of 
the United Lutheran Church. The Rev. 
S. O. Thorlaksson also will attend as a 
representative of our Japan Mission. The 
Lutheran Church in Japan is a co-operat- 
ing synod entitled to one delegate with 
voice but no vote. 

The officers of the Lutheran Church in 
Japan are: President, the Rev. I. Miura; 
vice-president, the Rev. Dr. L. S. G. 
Miller; secretary, the Rev. K. Hirai; treas- 
urer, the Rev. J. M. T. Winther. Other 
members. of the Executive Board of the 
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Church are: the Rev. Dr. E. T. Horn, the 
Rev. Dr. C. K. Lippard, Mr. T. Tsuboike. 


China 


The Rev. P. P. Anspach, president of 
our mission in China, has been chosen by 
the National Christian Council of China 
to be a delegate at the Madras Conven- 
tion of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil. 

The Mission in China has been author- 
ized to purchase several vacant lots near 
the Lutheran Hospital from the Presby- 
terian Mission as a site for the Women’s 
Bible Institute and eventually one or two 
homes for missionaries. Our mission has 
been conducting porridge kitchens for suf- 
ferers and refugees at two places in 
Tsingtao. 


British Guiana 


The Board has established as an admin- 
istrative organization in our British 
Guiana field, a Mission Council consisting 
of the missionary and his wife and the 
two national pastors. 


A new preaching place among the Ara- 
wak Indians at Mora, somewhat farther 
up the Berbice River beyond Ituni, has 
been authorized. An American company 
has made a survey of the district in search 
of aluminum ore. 


A Lutheran congregation is to be 
started in Georgetown, the capital and 
principal city of British Guiana, which 
has a population of 70,000. For the pres- 
ent the resident pastor is the Rev. Aubrey 
Bowen. 


The house at the river station Marie 
Henrietta is to be put in good condition 
so that it may be used as a residence by 
the national pastor assigned to take charge 
of the Berbice River stations. The cate- 
chist’s house at the same station is also 
to be rebuilt. 


The congregation at Germania, near New 
Amsterdam, has decided to return to the 
mission and has been received on certain 
conditions, which it promises to meet. 


TSIMO IN WARTIME 


As you all know from my circular let- 
ter, I have been in Tsimo all winter dis- 
regarding Consular and Mission calls and 
telegrams but not “disheeding” them. I 
was not, as the Chinese say, “thick- 
skinned,” but I saw no reason to be at 
Tsingtao when conditions in both places 
were about the same, and in Tsimo I kept 
Old Glory floating, which was really neces- 
sary. My being here and moving in and 
out among these people gave them cour- 
age, for they felt if a foreign lady was not 
afraid their fear should also be less. 

The fact that school had closed the end 
of November did not leave me with noth- 
ing to do. Far from it. I did many things 
I had long wanted to do; for right after 
Christmas refugees came pouring in and 
there was some quick planning necessary. 
The county magistrate and officials deserted 
here January 10 and the bandits menaced 
the place all over the countryside. From 
six to twelve planes kept flying over us 
daily for over four months which did not 
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make us very comfortable. Only 
a few bombs were dropped here, 
and they fell in waste places. 
The others showered leaflets teil- 
ing how well they were going to 
treat the people. Alas! that was 
only words. I had as many as 
sixty refugees at one time living 
in the church compound. By 
Consular orders none was living 
in the school compound lest the 
fate that befell many schools in 
other places be ours, too. 

With the help of the native 
evangelist, Mr. Li, and the Bible 
woman, Mrs. T’ang, and a few 
of the men refugeeing here from 
Tsingtao, we organized Bible 
classes daily, using the small chapel. And 
each evening they had prayers. Most of 
them had never heard the gospel before, 
and it was very interesting to them. To 
keep the place clean was the biggest prob- 
lem, for there were so many children and 
it was wintry cold. There were tense days 
and lull days, but nothing really happened. 
The old style Chinese flag with a Japanese 
flag was in evidence at most of the shops 
and many homes. They wanted me to put 
up one, but Old Glory was sufficient. 

The country to the north rapidly began 
filling with “irregulars” who have as yet 
resisted the enemy advance beyond here, 
but many planes flew over in March and 
April and the bombs killed many civ- 
ilians. A number of villages were burned 
out after having been saturated with oil. 
One Catholic chapel was burned and our 
property at Twin Mountain was partly de- 
stroyed. Many bombs are still being 
dropped here and there, and always a few 
tens of civilians killed. 

February 19, after a long lull, we opened 
school; but only sixty pupils came. As 
there was no government there were no 
schools to open. So the prmary school, 
intended only for faculty children, was 
crowded to capacity with eighty-two. To 
avoid future complications I was made 
principal of the school and the Chinese 
School Board disbanded. However, it was 
not necessary for me to take any author- 
ity, for I had a good faculty to work with. 


School has been going on very well—we 
had a class of fifteen catechumens, six of 
whom first received baptism, and then 
were confirmed with the others a few 
weeks later. Four times our compound has 
been filled with refugees to the number 
of 200 for one and two days and then they 
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COOPER, INCLUDED 43 BABIES, CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


A CLASS OF CATECHUMENS FROM TSIMO JUNIOR 
MIDDLE SCHOOL PUPILS—JUNE 12, 1938 
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returned to their homes again. Quite a 
number are in the city compound, and the 
evangelist, Mr. Ching, has a number of 
inquirers just now. Through all this 
changing atmosphere we have been greatly 
protected and greatly blessed with His 
Presence. Exvira M. Strunk. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY AC- 
QUIRES DR. M. L. STIRE- 
WALT AS PROFESSOR 


THe LuTHERAN Theological Southern 
Seminary at Columbia, S. C., is favored 
and fortunate in the acquisition of the 
Rev. M. L. Stirewalt, D.D., as a member 
of its faculty of four professors. Dr. Stire- 
walt recently accepted the call to the pro- 
fessorship extended by the Board of Trus- 
tees and will take the chair of Religious 
Education and Ethics made vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Dr. C. A. Freed. In ac- 
cepting the new position Dr. Stirewalt 
resigned as pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Salisbury, N. C., having served that pas- 
torate for eight years and rendered a 
service which was progressive and con- 
structive. Dr. Stirewalt will remove with 
his family to Columbia in the latter part 
of August and will assume the active 
work of the professorship September 7, the 
date on which the first semester begins. 

In the person of Dr. M. L. Stirewalt the 
Southern Seminary has 
acquired a learned the- 
ologian and an experienced 
and expert teacher of 
theology. Ordained to the 
ministry in Chicago in 
1907, Dr. Stirewalt be- 
came instructor in Bible 
and Ancient Languages 
at Weidner Institute, Mul- 
berry, Ind., and from 1909 
to 1915 he taught the same 
subjects as professor in 
Lenoir-Rhyne_ College, 
Hickory, N. C. In 1916 he 
became pastor of St. 
James’ Church, Concord, 
N. C., and served that 
pastorate until 1922 when 
he accepted a call to become professor of 
Practical Theology in the Chicago Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary. This chair 
he relinquished in 1930 and removed to 
Salisbury, N. C., becoming pastor of St. 
John’s Church, as already stated. Thus 
the life service of Dr. Stirewalt has been 
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divided between the offices of 
pastor and professor. Appropri- 


ately he is the author of the two 
books: “Gospel Preaching for the 
Day” and “The Curricula of Lu- 
theran Theological Seminaries in 
the United States.” 

Be it noted that for all his ad- 
diction to study and his scholarly 
attainments, Dr. Stirewalt has 
been no recluse shut up in his 
study or in his classroom. He has 
been, and continues to be, active 
and influential in the general 
work of the Church, being a 
valued member of the Common 
Service Book Committee, the 
Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church, and chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Lenoir-Rhyne Col- 
lege since 1934. Moreover for a number 
of years he has been instructor in the 
Summer School for Church Workers. In 
acquiring this scholarly and churchly 
leader the Southern Seminary congrat- 
ulates itself and is to be congratulated by 
all who are interested in its welfare. 

It is announced that a president for the 
seminary to succeed the late Dr. C. A. 
Freed will be elected in the early fail. 
Meanwhile the Rev. Dr. C. K. Bell is act- 
ing president, assisted by other members 
of the faculty in details of administration. 
The outlook for students for the coming 
year is said to be favorable. Ten new 
students are now in prospect. The South- 
ern Seminary faces the future with con- 
fidence and courage. J. W. H. 


DR. M. HADWIN FISCHER 
DEAD 


On Avucust 8 Associated Press bulletins 
in daily papers of Pennsylvania and ad- 
joining states announced the death of 
Prof. Michael Hadwin Fischer of Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa. Dr. Fischer was stricken with pneu- 
monia while at work in Camp Nawakwa, 
Biglerville, Pa. He was transported to a 
hospital in York, Pa., for medical treat- 
ment but succumbed to a heart attack 
August 7. : 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Christ Church, Gettysburg, by the faculty 
of the seminary and by Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher, president of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod. An unfortunate mistake by 
the local press in announcing the date of 
the funeral deprived many friends and 
pastors of the opportunity to bear witness 
to their esteem for Dr. Fischer. 

Dr. Fischer joined the faculty of Gettys- 
burg Seminary in 1925, twenty years after 
his graduation from the theological depart- 
ment of Susquehanna University and or- 
dination by the Susquehanna Synod. Imme- 
diately preceding the call to the seminary 
professorship were three years given re- 
ligious education as Director of Education 
for the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association. In that position he was a 
pioneer. His unusual ability as an or- 
ganizer and administrator of activities 
carried on by people whose services are 
voluntarily given, was manifested in those 
years. A fuller account of his work will 
appear in later issues. 
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FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


ALTHOUGH multitudes of Florida folk 
have already gone North, “you’d be sur- 
prised,” perhaps, to know that a greater 
multitude remains within the boundaries 
of the state during the entire summer and 
enjoys as helpful a vacation as those who 
seek cooler climes. As a matter of fact, 
thus far prevailing weather conditions are 
as comfortable in Florida as in other parts 
of the country. And it is now August 1. 

Cities, counties and communities spend 
many thousands of dollars each summer 
advertising the advantages of Florida’s 
climate and especially her beaches during 
the vacation season. As a result a mul- 
titude from north and south, east and 
west come here in July and August on 
vacation. And, usually, they are not dis- 
appointed but delighted with the unex- 
pected pleasantness of the weather in the 
“land of ocean breezes.” 

Our Florida churches continue their 
usual schedule of services throughout the 
year, with the exception in summer of 
Sunday evening services. Church schools 
continue to meet every Sunday and these 
are quite well attended during these sum- 
mer months. Not only does this schedule 
of church services and schools serve the 
local community, but almost every Sun- 
day there will be visitors present who are 
in the state on vacation. These the Florida 
pastors and churches gladly welcome. 


Figures from Florida 


The St. Petersburg Convention of the 
Florida Synod, June 27-July 1, has already 
been reported to THe LurHeran by the 
Rev. Theodore K. Finck. Inasmuch as 
the synod is one of the younger of the 
members of the U. L. C. A. it may be of 
interest to note some figures in regard 
to the work of our Church in Florida. 
The treasurer’s report showed that for 
1937 the synod paid 78 per cent of its 
apportionment to the United Lutheran 
Church. For the first six months of 1938 
receipts are of such proportions as to make 
one believe that there will be an almost 
one hundred per cent payment of appor- 
tionments this year. The synod has a bap- 
tized membership of 2,529; a confirmed 
membership of 1,925; and a communing 
membership of 1,194. One of the objectives 
immediately before the pastors and con- 
gregations is to increase the communing 
membership. It was pointed out that there 
is too great a difference between the con- 
firmed and the communing membership 
lists. Apportionments are based upon a 
communing membership per capita. In- 
cluding institutions (Newberry College, 
the Lutheran Theological Southern Sem- 
inary, the Orphans’ Home, Salem, Va., and 
the Lowman Home, White Rock, S. Coy 
the per capita apportionment for 1939 is 
$3.71 for all purposes. 

The fourteen Sunday schools of the 
synod reported an enrollment of 1,365 of- 
ficers, teachers and scholars. One school, 
First United, West Palm Beach, has a 
Home Department with an enrollment of 
twenty-eight. Three weekday schools (va- 
cation church schools) had fifteen teachers 
and 185 scholars. Catechumens to the 
number of 106 had received instruction 
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during 1937. One student was preparing. 


for the diaconate; four were enrolled in 
Lutheran institutions, and thirty-three in 
non-Lutheran schools of higher education. 

The valuation of church edifices is given 
at $353,000. Eight parsonages are worth 
$61,000; three schools and parish houses, 
$6,981; other property, $8,285—a total val- 
uation of $430,031. Total indebtedness on 
all property was listed at $126,690, which 
amount is a decrease of $38,100 under that 
of 1936. Total apportionment paid, $2,862. 
Total, including unapportioned benev- 
olences, $5,066. Grand total of expenditures 
in 1937, $38,430. This gives us the average 
contribution per communing member of 
$32.19; or, $19.96 per confirmed member. 

The majority of the congregations of the 
synod have already made contributions to 
the Anniversary Appeal of the Board of 
American Missions. Others that have had 
pressing local finances to care for that 
could not be postponed, will do their duty 
in regard to the Appeal Fund as early as 
possible. The synod in convention took 
action calling upon all parishes to com- 
plete the appeal in the most advantageous 
way possible. The synod acknowledges its 
indebtedness to the Church and its Board 
of American Missions and is grateful for 
the support so generously supplied both 
in the matter of Church Extension and 
Home Mission work. 


A Superstition or Not? 


Two young girls were reported missing. 
They had gone to the river to swim. The 
dog had returned home wet and wistful. 
The family suspected the girls had 
drowned. Men in boats and ashore searched 
all night long without success. Someone 
suggested taking a round loaf of bread 
with a lighted candle upon it and placing 
this upon the water. The loaf would float 
until it came over the place where the 
bodies were. Loaf and candle were secured 
and the priest blessed and put them upon 
the waters. However, the bodies of the 
children were not discovered in this way. 
The loaf and the candle did not solve the 
mystery of the tragedy. The bodies were 
later found by a fisherman. 

The Jacksonville Ministerial Alliance has 
a committee on “Law and Order.” The 
members of this committee have been in- 
strumental in ridding Florida of legalized 
gambling in the use of slot machines. 
Other forms of amusement that savor of 
gambling are now receiving the attention 
of the committee. “Beano,” a game that 
attracts many and that partakes of the 
nature of gambling, is under attack. We 
were invited to go with a group of min- 
isters to the beach to observe such games 
to see “if they are only recreational and 
amusing” or if immoral and harmful. We 
did not accept the invitation. Another 
form of petty gambling is that of “Bolita” 
in which a sack of numbered balls are 
thrown and one selected as the “lucky” 
number. Negroes are especially captivated 
by this game. They “dream” that a cer- 
tain number will be lucky that day, and 
buy tickets accordingly. A bank clerk 
asked a depositor where he received so 
many coins. The reply was, “Niggers’ 
dreams.” The ignorant, the poor, the in- 
competent have to be protected. “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” 
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WEST PENNSYLVANIA 
CONFERENCE NEWS 


By the Rev. Alfred O. Frank 


Since THE formation of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod the former synods now 
are conferences of the merged synod. So 
from now on our news items will be Con- 
ference news, though covering the same 
territory. 


York Springs congregation, the Rev. 
Lester M. Utz pastor, recently completed 
extensive renovations to church and par- 
sonage. The re-dedication services were 
held June 19-26. Dr. H. D. Hoover of 
Gettysburg Seminary was the speaker at 
the closing service. 


Dover. Calvary Church, the Rev. J. H. 
Hege pastor, has robed the choir and pas- 
tor. Special services were held in observ- 
ance of the event. 


Trindle Springs, the Rev. G. R. Gron- 
inger pastor, has joined the “improvement 
trend” by renovations to church and par- 
sonage. 


St. Paul’s Parish, composed of Salem 
Union and Wolf’s Churches, is evidencing 
the fruits of good pastoral leadership. 
Salem Church recently completed a new 
Sunday school and parish building at a 
cost of $35,000, while Wolf’s congregation 
made extensive renovations. 


St. Mark’s, York, the Rev. Charles A. 
Chamberlin pastor, has removed the par- 
sonage from the property, giving the 
church grounds a much more attractive 
appearance. Pastor Chamberlin was in- 
stalled after graduating from Gettysburg 
Seminary in June by his father, the Rev. 
E. A. Chamberlin, and the president of 
synod, the Rev. D. L. Putman. 


The Rev. Paul B. Beard was installed 
pastor of the Mt. Joy Charge by the pres- 
ident of synod. 


Two resignations affecting the confer- 
ence are those of the Rev. E. L. Ritchie 
from the Mercersburg Charge effective 
June 15, and the Rev. Paul Gladfelter, from 
the Abbottstown Charge, effective July 1. 


Delegates from this territory who will 
serve as representatives of the synod at 
the Baltimore Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church are: 


Clerical: H. W. Sternat, P. B. Lucas, 
R. W. Lind, W. R. Sammel, D. F. Putman, 
RR. Gresh, HB Stock; DD Aw NE 
Hollinger, H. C. Alleman, D.D., M. R. 
Hamsher, D.D. Lay: George P. Black, 
Milton E. Wert, W. K. S. Hershey, George 
Holtzapple, M.D., W. H. Menges, J. E. 
Reisner, Charles Verner, Edward S. Frey, 
CyCa Culp: 

These were elected by the West Penn 
Synod and became part of the delegation 
of the merged synod in June. 


Nawakwa 

the Leadership Training Camp of the 
United Lutheran Church, Dr. M. Hadwin 
Fischer director, is situated in the midst 
of this territory. Beautifully located in the 
mountains, it is an ideal place for the 
various camps of the summer. Training 
for leadership is a responsible job, but 
Nawakwa is noted for its work. 
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The York Luther League delegation at- 
tended the State Luther League Conven- 
tion in Johnstown determined to secure 
the convention for York next year. Either 
their determination or their salesmanship 
made a clear sweep of all opposition, and 
so York it will be next summer. Union 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. Carl R. Simon 
pastor, will be host to the convention. 
York District is a strong one and York 
City with thirteen U. L. C. A. congrega- 
tions will make it seem like a U. L. C. A. 
convention. 


The Rev. D. L. Putman, who has been 
serving as president of synod for the past 
year, is taking an extended European trip 
and study course with Sherwood Eddy 
from June 22 to September 1. 


Vacation bound is the cheery call of 
most of the pastors this month, to return 
in the fall ready for the Pastors’ Institutes 
of the church and renewed work for an- 
other year. 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY 
NEWS 


By the Rev. Dallas C. Baer 


THERE ARE not many congregations in 
our country that can point to a history that 
is as long and honorable as that of the 
Dreisbach Lutheran and Reformed Church, 
located in Buffalo Township, Union County, 
Pennsylvania. The congregation was or- 
ganized in 1771, and the first log church 
was built in 1788. This being the one hun- 
dred fiftieth year since the erection of the 
first edifice, the congregations seized the 
occasion for making extensive improve- 
ments on the present edifice, and cele- 
brated the sesqui-centennial and re-ded- 
ication of the church with appropriate 
services, July 10-12. 

The anniversary sermon was preached 
Sunday morning, July 10, by Ira S. Sassa- 
man, D.D., president of the Susque- 
hanna Conference of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, on the theme, “Christ 
and His Church.” The service of 
rededication was conducted by the 
pastors, the Rev. C. E. Whetstone, 
Reformed, and Dr. W. M. Rearick, 
Lutheran. The Rev. John C. Sanders 
of Marion, Pa., a son of the Re- 
formed congregation, preached at 
the evening service. The Rev. H. W. 
Miller, pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
Williamsport, a son of the Lutheran 
congregation, was the guest preacher 
Monday evening. At the service on 
Tuesday evening greetings were 
brought by ex-pastors and churches 
which are the offspring of this 
mother church of Lutheran and 
Reformed churches in Central Penn- 
sylvania. 

The name Dreisbach was given to 
the church apparently because the 
land was purchased from Martin 
Dreisbach, and on it the church and 
cemetery are located. The present 
church is the third used by the con- 
gregation, and is a two-story brick 
structure 45 x 65 feet. The corner- 
stone of the present church was laid 
June 17, 1860. Many improvements 
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have been made to the edifice during the 
years, and today it is in excellent condi- 
tion, equipped with electric lights, given 
as a memorial several years ago, and other 
modern conveniences enjoyed by city con- 
gregations. The Dreisbach congregation is 
one of the largest and most energetic rural 
congregations in the Church, and has the 
enviable record of never failing to raise its 
apportioned benevolence in full for more 
than thirty years. 

When the Dreisbach Church was first 
organized it served a territory approx- 
imately twenty miles square. Forty-one 
churches, today, stand on the territory 
that was originally served by this Lu- 
theran and Reformed church. The ancient 
church records contain many interesting 
items, some of which seem a bit humorous 
to us of this generation. For example, in 
1876 the following action was taken: “Re- 
solved, That there is positively to be no 
tobacco spitting in any part of the church.” 
This is a rule that modern devotees of 
lady nicotine may well observe. 

The recent improvements to the church 
consisted of exterior repainting and re- 
finishing of the auditorium, including a 
mural painting, copied after Hofmann’s 
famous “Christ in Gethsemane,” which 
has been placed within the chancel. A 
new carpet was placed on the floor of the 
auditorium, harmonizing with the interior 
decorations and beautifying the sanctuary. 
The total cost of the improvements was 
$2,400, of which the Lutheran congregation 
paid half. 

The pastor, W. M. Rearick, D.D., has 
served the Mifflinburg Charge since 1906 
and has served his people well. He has 
been honored many times by his fellow 
ministers, having served over a long period 
of years either as secretary or president 
of the various synods that from time to 
time have served and then merged with 
others in the Central Pennsylvania area. 
He is at present a member of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations of the newly formed 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, and he will 
serve as a delegate to the forthcoming bi- 
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DREISBACH CHURCH, UNION TOWNSHIP, PA. 


The present building is 150 years old 
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ennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America in Baltimore. 


The Rev. Robert R. Clark was recently 
installed as pastor of the Union Parish in 
a service held in the church at Hartleton. 
The service of installation was performed 
by I. S. Sassaman, D.D., president of the 
Susquehanna Conference. Attendance at 
services are reported to be large and the 
people are faithfully rallying under the 
leadership of their new pastor. Before the 
pastor moved into the parsonage, the con- 
gregation had it renovated and a new 
water system was installed. 


Sunday evening, June 26, Dr. Sassaman 
installed the Rev. Myles R. Smeltz as pas- 
tor of the Follmer Charge, the service be- 
ing held at the Pottsgrove Church. Prior 
to his acceptance of this call Mr. Smeltz 
served as pastor of St. Matthew’s, Cata- 
wissa, Pa. The parsonage at Pottsgrove 
was renovated in readiness for the new 
pastor and a new electric stove was in- 
stalled. Mr. Smeltz is active in young 
people’s work and his friends bespeak for 
him a pleasant and helpful ministry in his 
new field. 


The congregations of the Pine Grove 
Mills Parish have called the Rev. James 
Fisher as their pastor. Mr. Fisher was 
graduated from Gettysburg Seminary at its 
last commencement and was ordained by 
the Alleghany Synod at its last conven- 
tion. The pastors of the Susquehanna 
Conference extend to him a hearty wel- 
come and their best wishes for his suc- 
cess in his ministry. 


St. Matthew’s Church, Catawissa, has 
called as their pastor the Rev. Robert C. 
Klingensmith of Brookville, Pa. St. Mat- 
thew’s chose Mr. Klingensmith from a 
number of prospective pastors and his 
people look forward with eagerness and 
expectancy to an aggressive leadership. 


R. G. Bannen, D.D., the beloved pastor 
of Messiah Church, Williamsport, is show- 
ing much improvement after an illness 
which has kept him from performing 
his pastoral duties for six months. 
Dr. Bannen’s improved condition en- 
courages him and his people to be- 
lieve that he will very soon be able 
to resume his place in the pulpit. 
He has the prayers and the best 
wishes of his many friends for the 
complete recovery of his health. 


During the month of August, while 
the pastor of Trinity Church, Selins- 
grove, is away on his vacation, the 
following guest preachers will fill 
the pulpit: the Rev. G. B. Harmon, 
Duncansville; the Rev. E. G. Berger- 
stock, York; W. A. Sadtler, D.D., 
Selinsgrove; and Charles Lambert, 
D.D., Elysburg. 


The Revs. J. A. Stonecypher, 
Selinsgrove; L. Luther Lengle, Free- 
burg; and Robert L. McNally, Sun- 
bury, have preached on successive 
Sundays in First Church, Selins- 
grove. W. C. Beck, D.D., pastor, re- 
cently resigned, but his congregation 
refused to accept his resignation. 
Guest ministers will preach during 
the month of August, while Dr. Beck 
spends his vacation with friends in 
Warren, Pa. 
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ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rey. Paul Levi Foulk 


Wirt THE first of August, the Alleghany 
Synod has come to an official end. Pres- 
ident E. Roy Hauser, Clearfield, now be- 
comes president of the new Alleghany 
Conference. The synod was organized in 
1842 at Hollidaysburg with the Rev. Wil- 
liam Yeager first president. It has had a 
long, active career in the Lutheran Church. 

Mr. Hauser performed his last official 
act July 29, when he ordained James N. 
Fisher of the Sinking Valley Charge, in 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Sinking Val- 
ley, the Rev. Allen C. Lambert pastor. 
The Rev. E. L. Pee, Philipsburg, preached 
a very fine sermon to a large congrega- 
tion. Others assisting in the ordination 
were: Dr. E. L. Manges, Huntingdon; ‘Pas- 
tor Lambert, President Hauser, the Rev. 
E. L. Pee, and Frank N. Fisher, Pitts- 
burgh. An uncle of the young man being 
ordained, Dr. E. M. Morgan of Tyrone, 
Pa., also took part. Mr. Fisher was re- 
cently graduated from Gettysburg Sem- 
inary; he served a one-year interneship 
with Dr. George W. Nicely, Johnstown, and 
has been elected pastor of the Pine Grove 
Mills Parish, where he will locate at once. 


The last installation service conducted 
by President Hauser was at St. Clairsville, 
for the Rev. Charles C. Frazier, also a 
recent Gettysburg Seminary graduate, and 
a native of Bellwood. His pastor, the Rev. 
Russell P. Knobel, and his father-in-law, 
the Rev. John J. Weaver of Rebersburg, 
assisted the president of synod in this im- 
pressive service. Mr. Frazier is doing a 
fine work in his new field. 


The Loysville Band was in Tyrone, 
August 13, at 3.00 P. M., and at St. John’s, 
Sinking Valley, August 14. 


The Rev. G. Blair Harmon on July 31 
completed ten years as pastor of the Dun- 
cansville Lutheran Church. He succeeded 
the Rev. Isaac Krider, who was killed by 
a street car in Altoona early in the spring 
of 1928. This is Pastor Harmon’s second 
charge, and success crowns his efforts. He 
is a veteran of the World War. Outside 
his local work he has been active in syn- 
odical committees. For several years he 
was chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, and during the past year he served 
as statistical secretary of the synod. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harmon with their family will 
enjoy a vacation during August. 


St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. John L. 
Barnes pastor, regularly maintains two 
morning services this summer. Recently 
the men of the church picnicked at Tyrone. 


The Rev. William M. Erhard, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Clarksburg, W. Va., 
and secretary of the West Virginia Synod, 
recently called on friends and relatives in 
Altoona, including the writer. Mr. Erhard 
is a son of Trinity Church and followed 
the writer as pastor of St. Mark’s, where 
he is doing a good work. St. Mark’s is the 
only Lutheran church in Clarksburg, a 
city of 30,000 people. 


Dr. Robert E. Speer of New York City 
was a recent speaker in Tyrone. 


The shop whistle again blows in Altoona 
after a six months’ silence. Some few men 
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have gone back to work. With the new 
car order ahead, work looks more plenti- 
ful for the Fall. 


The Writer recently was privileged to 
go in company with a member of his 
church, J. B. Corbin, on a trip fishing and 
exploring in Ontario. Crossing at Clay- 
ton, N. Y., via the Thousand Islands, jour- 
neying north we stopped and fished two 
days at Crow Lake, where Dr. C. P. Bas- 
tian of Berlin, Pa., owns some lakeside 
land. Thence we went on north and west 
to Madoc, where Dr. Defoe of Dionne 
family fame, was born; then north to Ban- 
croft in the lumber regions; then west 
over the Hurlburton Highlands, on which 
there are 555 named lakes, to Huntsville, 
then north to Callander, and North Bay. 
Just two miles from Callander live the 
famous Dionne girls. They may be seen 
by the public in their private playground 
from 9.30 to 10.00 A. M. and 3.00 to 3.30 
P. M. at no cost. They are husky girls 
and seem to enjoy the play periods; but 
they do not know they are being observed, 
as visitors look through curtained win- 
dows, and absolute silence must be main- 
tained. No cameras are allowed in the 
private grounds. But one may take pic- 
tures of the buildings. The whole set-up 
looks like a circus, with side show attrac- 
tions. The father operates two stores, and 
sells autographs besides. We counted cars 
from nineteen states, and three provinces 
in Canada the afternoon we were there. 
About 600 people waited in line for the 
afternoon showing. Callander is reached 
by good road, directly north of Toronto, 
290 miles. Excellent cabin facilities and 
hotels are to be found en route. Nearly 
everywhere we could get American money 
in change. And by the way, fishing was 
excellent, and the license cost just $5.50. 
We traveled 1,321 miles, did our own cook- 
ing, and camping. It was a great treat. 
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CONFERENCE 
By the Rev. Ernest Bottiger 


THE HIsToRIC First German English Lu- 
theran Church, South Main St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., celebrated the fortieth anni- 
versary of its founding May 8 and 9, The 
Rev. W. A. E. Schewe, pastor of the con- 
gregation, completed twenty years of suc- 
cessful service with them February 1, hav- 
ing been called to Wilkes-Barre from New 
Hamburg, Ontario, Canada, in 1918. 

Ira S. Sassaman, D.D., of Williamsport, 
president of the Susquehanna Conference, 
spoke at the English service on Sunday 
and gave the address on Monday evening, 
at which time there was also a social 
gathering. 

The church was organized May 10, 1898, 
by the Rev. Carl Zinssmeister, who allied 
himself with a number of Germans, for- 
mer members of St. Paul’s, Christi Krip- 
plein and Grace churches to worship in 
the lecture room of the Y. M. C. A. Later, 
in 1901, a house of worship was completed, 
and in 1902 given the name of McKinley 
Chapel, commemorating the martyred 
In 1906 thorough renovations 
and additions were made. 
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During the present pastorate the con- 
gregation bought the present site of the 
church (1920) and in 1926 ground for the 
parsonage on the church ground was 
broken and made ready for occupancy in 
May 1927. 


St. Paul’s Church, Port Royal, on June 
3 celebrated the twelfth anniversary of 
the pastorate of the Rev. H. W. Webner. 

The appropriately decorated auditorium 
was filled with devoted members of the 
congregation who thus paid their respect 
to Pastor Webner in his untiring, Christ- 
like service, and pledged anew their loving 
support and co-operation. Further appre- 
ciation of his faithfulness and leadership 
was given in a gift presented during the 
service. Visiting pastors were the Rev. 
R. E. Bingaman of Thompsontown and the 
Rev. Mr. Howell of Academia, who deliv- 
ered addresses at the service in the audi- 
torium and shared honors with Mr. and 
Mrs. Webner at table during the reception 
immediately following. 


Trinity Church, Milton, the Rev. Robert 
I. Lippert pastor, recently painted and re- 
paired the exterior woodwork of the 
church. The newly-purchased parsonage 
was also painted. Trinity Church is mak- 
ing rapid progress under the leadership 
of Mr. Lippert, who has just completed 
his first year with this congregation, having 
been called to Milton from the Church of 
Our Saviour in Coatesville, Pa. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


GREAT EXCITEMENT and interest prevails 
in this section of the state over the erec- 
tion of a Veterans’ Hospital. It will be 
located near some city, and many of them 
are bidding for it. There is good reason 
for that since it will mean an outlay of 
nearly two million dollars, with facility 
for four hundred beds, and a personnel 
of two hundred fifty. Major W. R. Metz 
of the Veterans’ Administration was here 
this week looking over proposed sites at 
Decatur, Champaign-Urbana, Mattoon, 
Centralia, Mount Vernon, Harrisburg, and 
West Frankfort. Hillsboro had made ap- 
peals for it, but was left out of the schedule 
first, until the Hillsborians, in true Cali- 
fornia style, began to declare its advan- 
tages via telegram to President Roosevelt, 
John L. Lewis, Governor Horner and 
others. We wondered why Mr. Lewis 
should be considered in this line-up, and 
then we remembered that his home was_ 
Panama, a little hamlet south of Hillsboro, 
so an appeal to him on the basis of home 
town might have some influence. We hope 
it had no reference to the use of larger 
powers. The Hillsboro folks are offering 
a large tract of land, with considerable 
timber, bordering on the beautiful Lake 
Hillsboro. We, too, believe that it would 
be ideal for situation for an institution 
that proposes to minister to the physical 
comforts of men who hazarded their lives 
for our country. 


Truly there is heroism and courage, 
coupled with a strong faith, in the life of 
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every missionary. That is true of one of 
our young ladies from Fillmore, Miss Erva 
Moody, who is now on her way to Tsingtao, 
China, hoping to land there about the mid- 
dle of August. She left Vancouver, B. C., 
July 22, going via Honolulu and Shanghai. 
During the early part of this year Miss 
Moody took a special course at the Biblical 
Seminary in New York City. Since re- 
turning to the United States about a year 
and a half ago, she has been busy telling 
about the work of gospelizing the Chinese 
folks in an effective manner. This is the 
third time that Miss Moody is going to 
China, and we bespeak for her a greater 
work than before, hoping, God willing, 
that hostilities may soon cease. Those who 
have met and heard Miss Moody know 
that she possesses outstanding gifts, with 
a charming personality which enables her 
to carry on her work among the Chinese 
people with telling effect. We are proud 
and grateful to be so well represented in 
the Tsingtao field. The forepart of June 
the Women’s Missionary Society of Hills- 
boro gave a dinner in the church parlors 
in honor of Miss Moody. Ladies from 
Nokomis and Irving were also present, and 
several pastors. 


The summer season so far has been very 
agreeable and conducive to good work 
by pastors and congregations. At Harvel, 
Pastor C. A. Jacobi and his folks have 
made good progress since brother Jacobi’s 
arrival three months ago. The young folks 
have organized a Luther League and are 
active in that work. A Brotherhood has 
also been organized, and we have the as- 
surance of their co-operation in our Mont- 
gomery County Brotherhood as well as the 
conference. Pastor William Hallen of 
Bluffs Parish has been doing special work 
at the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, this summer. Dr. I. W. Bingaman 
of Luther Memorial, Quincy, had an in- 
teresting trip to the International Rotary 
Convention in San Francisco, Calif., the 
latter part of June. We understand he 
has a new classification with that or- 
ganization, so more power to him. Other 
Lutheran brethren were there, among 
them Louis Woltmann of Nokomis, who 
ranks high as a convention reporter. We 
just learned from one brother that had 
stopped in to see our brethren in Queen 
City, Mo., that the only hope for the work 
there is a home mission project established 
in a larger city near by. Of course we can 
scarcely concur, since we have great faith 
in the Queen City folks, that they will 
secure a pastor, and that they will go to- 
ward greater things. We are still hoping 
that God will answer their prayers through 
a consecrated pastor. 


Our interest in Carthage is ever present. 
The reason is that we believe in our church 
school, and hope to give that same ideal 
to our young folks seeking an education. 
Dr. R. G. Schulz, our good president, as- 
sures us that the prospects are very good 
for the fall term. In terms of hopefulness, 
there may be around 130 or 140 to enroll 
in the freshman class. We are happy to 
say that Nokomis will be represented by 
four at Carthage. Among them is a pros- 
pect for the gospel ministry, William 
Swarbrick, III. Just recently Bill received 
the highest honor in the Boy Scout or- 
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ganization, being made an Eagle Scout. 
He.is the first one from the Rutledge dis- 
trict to receive this high rank. We are 
also happy to learn that Arthur Johnson 
of Manlius, who has been serving as Field 
Representative of Carthage this year, has 
accepted a position on the faculty of the 
Hammond High School. Congratulations, 
Arthur. 

The other day the writer and family 
went over to St. John’s Sanitarium near 
Springfield, to see a little cousin who is a 
victim of infantile paralysis. She is re- 
ceiving treatment via surgery, like many 
of the other boys and girls, with good 
results. Two things came to our mind 
while there. One, that while it is an in- 
stitution of the Roman Catholic Church, 
they are doing a remarkable piece of work 
for suffering humanity, with various kinds 
of ailments. The other, that they are so 
kind to everyone and benevolently dis- 
posed. We remember the words of Jesus 
to the disciples, and commend them for 
the good which they are doing. 

Picnics, reunions, excursions and trips 
are the order of the day; too often on 
the Lord’s Day. It may be that times have 
so changed that such gatherings by Chris- 
tian people are excusable on the Lord’s 
Day without attending services, but we 
don’t think so. It might be well for some 
of our folks to get the church habit of 
that other group mentioned in the pre- 
vious paragraph. Lutheran churches can 
be found in all parts of the country, and 
a visit to worship with them would be 
good for all. Then the festivities at the 
common board amid cheering fellowship 
will be more profitable. 


IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


TucKED AWAY in the reports of the syn- 
odical Home Mission Board’s annual re- 
port to Indiana Synod is found this unique 
statement: “We are happy, indeed, to re- 
port that Bethany, Batesville, has repaid 
in full $1,500, the amount of the Extension 
Loan, to the Board of American Mis- 
sions. The synod rejoices with them in 
this fine achievement. We hope that 
other congregations having such loans will 
be able to do likewise.” The debt was 
$1,400 on June 20, 1935. A three-year plan 
was adopted. The entire loan was repaid, 
an additional $580 was raised for church 
improvement, and a member of the con- 
gregation paid for a pipe organ, including 
the total cost of installation. Mr. Otto K. 
Jensen, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the synod, was the chief speaker 
on the happy occasion which marked the 
payment in full of all outstanding indebt- 
edness. The Rev. H. L. Greenawalt is the 
successful pastor of Bethany. 


A Wedding 


The marriage of the Rev. George L. 
Schroyer, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Millersburg, and Mrs. Pearl M. James of 
Columbia City, was solemnized July 14, 
in the Columbia City Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The Rev. J. S. Hoenstine, pastor 
of Grace Lutheran Church, Columbia 
City, officiated. Mr. and Mrs. Schroyer 
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OUR CHURCH ON THE AIR 


IN ACCORDANCE with a previous announce- 
ment, Sunday Vespers, the radio program 
of our Church, is now on the air and has 
been since the first Sunday in June. Thus 
far, no invitation to help finance the cost 
of these broadcasts has been extended, as 
the announcement referred to was suf- 
ficient to bring in contributions which 
have covered expenses up to the moment. 
These expenses for the season will total 
about $3,500, and the balance needed is 
about $2,400. In these days, when radical 
and subversive propaganda is so thorough 
and aggressive, we should thank God for 
the privilege of having such an oppor- 
tunity as this to preach the best Way, the 
saving Truth, the satisfying Life to hun- 
dreds of thousands who cannot be reached 
by congregational activities. If everyone 
who reads this, and who has not yet con- 
tributed, will send in his or her contribu- 
tion, we shall have the funds needed. We 
appeal for yours. 

Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Committee, 

297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 

S. Frederick Telleen, Treasurer. 


will soon occupy a new parsonage being 
erected at Millersburg. 


Service at Mulberry Home 

Sunday evening, July 24, the union serv- 
ice of the Reformed, Methodist, and Lu- 
theran churches of Mulberry was held at 
the Lutheran Home for the Aged. The 
Rev. Elmer Kahl conducted the liturgical 
service, and the Rev. F. B. Herzel was the 
speaker. The Rev. Robert Hegnauer was 
present, manifesting his interest in the 
Home. The theme for the hour was “Why 
We Sing at Church.” A congregation of 
about 140 people had gathered in the as- 
sembly room of the Home, and a choir 
under the leadership of Mrs. Pearl Roth- 
enberger sang several special numbers 
which, with the inspirational sermon, made 
the service one that will be remembered 
by the aged people and the churches of 
Mulberry. An offering of $6.19 was re- 
ceived for the Home. 

The co-operation of the churches of 
Mulberry and their interest in the Home 
is a manifestation of the work that may be 
accomplished through a united effort. The 
Rev. C. J. Ferster is superintendent of 
the Home. 


PERSHING PRIZE WINNER 


ONE THOUSAND dollars in cash came in 
handy during vacation time for B. H. 
Pershing, Ph.D., D.D., historian at Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio. He got it 
after he wrote the best work on “The Or- 
dinance of 1787: Its Operation and In- 
fluence in American History.” 

The contest, open to any citizen in the 
United States, was sponsored by the North- 
west Territory Celebration Commission. 

Dr. Pershing’s work was judged by his- 
torians of Ohio, Minnesota, and Illinois. 
The committee unanimously recommends 
that the work, well over 350 pages, be 
published. Dr. Pershing has consented. 


[Dr. Pershing is a member of the Commission 
of Adjudication of the U. L. C. A.] 
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SUMMER SCHOOL AT LONG 
LAKE 


Nearty one hundred fifty Lutherans 
registered for the seventh annual United 
Lutheran Summer School at Long Lake, 
Ill, held July 17 to 23 with Bible study 
periods, evening services, and group con- 
ferences featuring the meeting. 

Dr. F. W. Otterbein, Chicago, preached 
at the opening service of the annual week- 
long session beginning at 4.00 P. M., Sun- 
day, July 17. A feature of this opening 
program was sacred music by the com- 
bined choirs of the North Austin Lutheran 
Church, of which Dr. Otterbein is pastor. 

The week’s program included a Bible 
study hour conducted by Dr. Orlando 
Ingvoldstad, pastor of Faith Lutheran 
Church, Chicago; a daily message on the 
various aspects of the church’s mission in 
charge of Dr. A. M. Knudsen, Chicago; 
group conferences for Young People, 
Women, and Pastors, and a Junior As- 
sembly for children. 

Speakers on Dr. 


Knudsen’s “Church 


ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


Reverend 
E. W. Harner, D.D., 
Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 


16TH AVENUE 
at Grant St. 


One block north of the State Capitol. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee, near Beach. 
American Plan. Running water. Free Bath- 
ing. $2.50 daily. Special Weekly. Booklet. 
J. & E. ROESCH 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida. 


Fully accredited, of- 
fering A.B. and BS. 
degrees with majors in 
eight fields of poncen- 
tration. 

Special training in 
Liberal Arts, Music, 
Business. 

Preparation for 
Medicine, Law, The- } 
ology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and } 
adequate program of 
student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Pied- 

mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 


For Catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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Mission” program included Pastors Leroy. 
F. Weihe, “Inner Mission”; Charles Ven- 
able, “World Mission”; and Roger G. Im- 
hoff, “Educational Mission.” 

Group Conferences were in charge of 
the following: Young People, Pastor Ken- 
neth A. Hurst, Chicago; Women, Mrs. E. C. 
Paulus, Chicago; and Pastors, Dr. George 
Arbaugh, Ph.D., professor of Psychology 
at Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 

Caroline Pieper, Lena, Ill., assisted by 
Mrs. A. Lahman, Chicago, conducted the 
Junior Assembly for Children, which listed 
on its daily agenda Worship, Bible Study, 
Missions, Directed Play, Story Period, and 
Hand Work. 

Each day’s program began with devo- 
tions, followed by Dr. Ingvoldstad’s Bible 
Study Hour on the subject, “An Introduc- 
tion to the Gospel of Mark,” and closed 
with evening services in charge of guest 
preachers. 

Those who spoke on the evening wor- 
ship programs and their subjects were: 


Pastor Albert Keck, Sterling, Ill., “Pri- 
mary Beliefs Essential for a Teacher”; Pas- 
tor Carl Kammeyer, Polo, Ill., “Abundant 


Life”; Pastor David Kabele, Wilmette, IIL., 
“Easy Religion”; Pastor George J. Curran, 
Wheaton, IIl., “Methods of Teaching”; Pass 
tor Roger G. fibott Carthage, II1., “Things 
That Can Never Be Shaken.” 

Group Conference subjects for the week 
included “My Life,” “India,” and “Psy- 
chology in the Service of the Church.” 

Swimming, golf, and a week-end eve- 
ning party provided recreational diver- 
sion for the students. 

Officers selected to serve the Summer 
School during the next year are: Pres- 
ident, Pastor Charles Venable; vice-pres- 
ident, Pastor Curran; secretary, Mrs. David 
Kabele; treasurer, Pastor Arthur Neu- 
mann; and dean, Pastor David Kabele. 

Music for the daily services was in 
charge of Pastor Freeman A. Kunz of 
Chicago, director, and Gladys Lund, Chi- 
cago, pianist. R. G. IMHOFF. 


WINONA SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MISSIONS 


JuNE 18 began a new era in the life of 
the Winona Summer School of Missions, 
held June 18-24 at Winona Lake, Ind. 
Bethany Camp had been secured for the 
Young Women’s Department, and from 
the arrival of the first delegate, under 
cloudless skies, to the departure of the 
last in a downpour of rain, enthusiasm 
never abated. The women shared this 
enthusiasm—some even becoming “bun- 
galow bunkers.” The beauty of the lake, 
the refreshing greenness and privacy of 
the grounds, the boating, the swimming 
and game facilities made all moments out 
of classes times of re-creation and de- 
light, while the open classrooms, the airy 
auditorium and the wide porch provided 
ideal environment for the serious study. 

And it was serious. The program had 
to be changed because the women de- 
manded the privilege of attending both 
normal classes. Dr. Kincheloe, author of 
“The American City and Its Church,” first 
saw a printed copy of his book as he stood 
before his class. His enthusiasm and 
genial personality made his class one of 
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the best attended. The Rev. Ross Wilson, 
on furlough from India, brought to his 
group an understanding of India and a 
familiarity with her problems which made 
the country and her people very real. A 
sudden serious illness necessitated a 
change in the faculty, and Mrs. Ross Wil- 
son, on a few hours’ notice, substituted 
as teacher of the young women’s book, 
“Dinabandhu,” to the great satisfaction 
of all. 

The Bible Hour for the women on “The 
Psalms,” led by Mrs. L. H. Adams of 
Indianapolis, provided a daily lifting of 
the spirit into the vitalizing presence of 
God. The girls faced problems of Chris- 
tian living under the guidance of Miss 
Janet Gilbert, known and loved by every- 
one who has been at Winona during the 
past years. Miss Esther McRuer led the 
young women ‘in their Home Mission 
study, inspired them to a heart-appealing 
dramatization of “Rosie’s” attempt to sat- 
isfy her natural but dangerous desire for 
one good dress, and also charmed every- 
one with her extraordinary ability to 
imitate birds, bring to life Spanish musical 
youth, or to carry her hearers into the 
presence of God by the hymn route—all 
done by whistling. 

The missionaries present, by addresses, 
movies, dramatic presentations, and daily 
contacts created an atmosphere where 
missionary interest and a sense of personal 
responsibility grew and deepened. Three 
outstanding Lutheran missionaries were in 
attendance and on the program, Dr. Arline 
Beal, Miss Jessie Thomas, and Edith 
Eykamp. The Winona Committee is in- 
debted to them for their splendid presen- 
tation of the medical and educational work 
that is being done in India. 

For the time being one forgot denomina- 
tional lines as unitedly all thought, worked 
and prayed about the coming in of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Mrs. WILLIAM ECKERT, 
Publicity Chairman. 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF 
THE INDIANA SYNOD 


held their sixty-first annual convention at 
Oakwood Park, Lake Wawasee, Ind., July 
10 and 11. The theme was, “Lutheran 
Youth Facing Life with Christ.” This con- 
vention witnessed the largest attendance 
at the Sunday evening opening: 354 heard 
Dr. R. H. Benting, pastor of St. Mark’s, 
Indianapolis, speak on the subject, 
“Whence? Where? Whither?” Ex. 14: 15. 

A Watch Service was held at six o’clock 
Monday morning on the shore of the lake, 
and the chaplain of the convention, the 
Rev. Paul M. Brosy, pastor of First 
Church, Goshen, took as the subject of in- 
spiration Ephesians 3: 14-21. His beauti- 
ful address was in two sections, the second 
being given at eight o’clock. Welcome was 
extended by Dr. A. H. Keck, and the re- 
sponse by the Rev. G. Ernest Mullendore. 

The first business session was under the 
guidance of President Allen K. Trout, pas- 
tor of Bethlehem Church, Indianapolis. 
New Leagues presented by Extension Sec- 
retary Howard Habig of Fort Wayne were 
received as follows: First Church, Indian- 
apolis, the Rev. A. L. Mahr pastor; Zion, 
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Business Administration. 


University of Illinois. 
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Gettysburg College 


GETTYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
(Oldest Lutheran College in America) 


Gettysburg College: 


1. Is a thoroughly Christian College of limited enrollment, located on 
the famous battlefield and offering courses in the Arts and Sciences, and 


2. Has a campus of nearly 100 acres on which there are 20 buildings 
modernly equipped. These include a new 70,000-volume:library which ade- 
quately meets the needs of the student body. 


3. Is fully accredited by the Association of American Universities, the 
department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, the Board of Regents of 
the State of New York and the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. It holds an “A” rating by the 


New Class of Men and Women Students Now Being Enrolled 


For Catalogue and Book of Views write: 


HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


New Corydon, the Rev. L. P. Mueller; St. 
Mark’s, Auburn, the Rev. O. B. Noren; 
Zion, North Manchester, the Rev. H. R. 
Ogle. 

Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, vice-president 
of the Luther League of America and 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, delivered two telling addresses, the 
one on the convention theme, basing his 
remarks on the Luther League hymn, “O 
Christians, Leagued Together.” 

The afternoon session was opened by 
the chaplain, followed by the appearance 
of the Rev. Richard Trojan, pastor of St. 
Luke’s, Fort Wayne, and well-known radio 
artist of religious songs. The first item 
of business was the adoption of a new 
constitution in conformity with the con- 
stitution of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica. The registrar reported 188 delegates 
in attendance at the convention indicating 
the largest attended convention of the 
State League. 

The following officers were elected, and 
were installed by Dr. A. H. Keck, vice- 
president of the Indiana Synod: President, 
the Rev. Allen K. Trout, Indianapolis; 
vice-president, Miss Dorothy Emerson, 
Elkhart; recording secretary, Mrs. Harry 
Emrick, Churubusco; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Ada Stocking, Elkhart. The 
president was elected for a third term, 
all others for a second term. 

The banquet was attended by 235 
Leaguers and friends. The toastmaster, 
the Rev. Lewis C. Westenbarger, pastor 
of St. Mark’s, Monroeville, introduced the 
guests of honor, Mr. Alvin Schaediger, Dr. 
E. E. Flack of Hamma Divinity School, Dr. 
Keck, and the chief speaker, Dr. H. Grady 
Davis of the Chicago Seminary, who took 
as his theme, “I Can Do All Things.” Mr. 
Paul Johnson was accompanist for the pop- 
ular singing that interspersed the several 
courses. Dr. H. E. Turney offered the clos- 
ing prayer and Dr. Keck the benediction. 

F. W. ANDERSON, 
Publicity Chairman. 


DEDICATION AT GREENE- 
VILLE, TENN. 


Sr. James’ CuurcH is located in Greene 
County, Tenn., fourteen miles south of 
Greeneville, near the foothills of the Unaca 
Mountains. It was organized sometime 
prior to the year 1811. September 24, 1811, 
the congregation was admitted to the 
North Carolina Synod. The Rev. Charles 
Z. H. Schmidt was pastor at that time. 

Four church edifices have been erected 
during these years. The first was made of 
logs and was 40 x 40 feet. The second and 
third buildings were frame _ structures 
which served well their day. The present 
building is constructed of concrete, cinder 
blocks, brick, steel, and lumber. It has a 
seating capacity of about four hundred and 
was built at a cost of $21,000. 

The present pastor, the Rev. Fred E. 
Dufford, came to this parish in August 
1933. In October of that same year a move- 
ment was begun looking forward to the 
erection of a new church. Little funds 
were begun and they gradually grew into 
larger funds. In August 1937 the old 


church was razed and excavation for the 
basement of the new building was begun. 
The congregation carried out their building 
program on a cash basis and at the same 
time paid their apportionment to synod 
in full. The congregation has no debt at 
co-operated. 


all. The people Capable 


ee itRSS SHAS 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, GREENEVILLE, TENN. 


committees worked willingly for the re- 
alization of our goal: “A new and modern 
church without debt.” 

The new church is 40 x 92 feet, with a 
basement under the entire church. This 
is divided into classrooms which furnish 
each class a separate meeting place. A 
modern hot-air heating system heats the 
entire building. Beautiful art glass win- 
dows add to the beauty of the building. 

The congregation, neighbors and friends 
from far and near gathered on the third 
Sunday in July for an all-day service in 
which the new building was dedicated. 
The sermon at the morning service was 
preached by the pastor. The dedicatory 
sermon was delivered in the afternoon by 
Dr. R. H. Anderson, superintendent of the 
Virginia Synod. He also had charge of 
the dedicatory service. Amplifiers were 
installed for the occasion to carry the 
sound into every part of the building and 
upon the grounds to the hundreds of peo- 
ple who could not get into the church. 
It has been estimated that about one thou- 
sand people were present. 

Mr. Dufford is the twenty-first pastor to 
serve this historic congregation. The pres- 
ent membership is about four hundred. 
The congregation is progressive in spirit 
and looks forward to greater usefulness in 
the Master’s service. F, E. Durrorp. 


DR. GONGAWARE HONORED 


IN OBSERVANCE of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Rev. Dr. George J. Gonga- 
ware as pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Charleston, S. C., the members of his con- 
gregation honored him at a special service 
at the church June 26. 

Dr. Gongaware was presented an offer- 
ing of esteem from the congregation, a 
greeting from the local ministerial union 
was sent by Bishop Albert S. Thomas, and 
Dr. John W. Horine, the only living former 
pastor of £t. John’s, now professor at the 
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WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
has never sought to be a large college, but 
has unceasingly striven to maintain, _to- 
gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 3 

Wilson College has a long standing tradi- 
tion of Christian living and Christian service. 


For information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 


MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


HOLY TRINITY 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1080 MAIN STREET 
Near Heart of City 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 


Sunday School 9.30 A. M. 
Morning Worship ........ : .. 10.45 A. M. 


We invite all visitors to Niagara Frontier 
to worship with us. 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Accredited High School and Elementary Grades. 
Noted for thorough teaching and Christian 

Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 

REV. E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
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2200-2400 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


A high-grade liberal arts college, ready to 
serve the educational needs of our Lutheran 
youth. 

Approved by all accrediting agencies, in- 
cluding the highest—the Association of 
American Universities. 

Strong foundation preparation for busi- 
ness, teacher-training, home _ economics, 
medicine, law, theology, dentistry, industrial 
chemistry, journalism, etc. 

Nineteen Departments, including nationally- 
known School of Music. 


Send today for catalog and view-book— 
free upon request. 


President, 


REES EDGAR TULLOSS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Southern Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Columbia, preached the sermon. 

Dr. Gongaware's pastorate is the second 
longest in the history of the church. The 
Rev. Dr. John Bachman served as pastor 
from 1815 to 1874. 

Major William S. Lanneau made the 
presentation of the offering and delivered 
the presentation address in behalf of the 
congregation. Herbert A. Smith read the 
greetings sent by Bishop Thomas in behalf 
of the local ministerial union. Dr. Gonga- 
ware also received letters of congratula- 
tion and greetings from various other state 
and national bodies of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 


$289,000 Distributed by Church 


Dr. Horine, who served as pastor of St. 
John’s from 1897 to 1907, took his text 
from Ephesians 4: 11, 12, and pointed out 
the need of the congregation co-operating 
with the pastor in serving the Lord. He 
pointed out that a total of $289,000 had 
been raised by contribution and expended 
during Dr. Gongaware’s pastorate. Of this 
money, $108,000 has been spent for local 
benevolences and church support, includ- 
ing $25,000 for erecting the parish build- 
ing; $181,000 has been expended for bene- 
ficences. 

Dr. Gongaware is loved by his people as 
an untiring pastor, and by citizens of 
Charleston for his interest in all that con- 
cerns the city’s welfare. His outstanding 
literary work is “The History of the Ger- 
man Friendly Society of Charleston, S. C.” 
In the Church, he is chairman of the 
Examining Committee of the South Caro- 
lina Synod, vice-president of the Board 
of Directors of the Southern Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Columbia, and 
secretary of the Commission of Adjudica- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

As pastor of St. John’s, Dr. Gongaware 
has baptized 377 persons, confirmed 380, 
and officiated at the funeral of 165 mem- 
bers. 


YOUNG LUTHERANS OF 
NEW YORK 


By wHaT seemed almost an inspiration 
of genius the Rev. William van Horn 
Davies of Holy Trinity Church, New 
York, invited a number of the younger 
Lutheran pastors of Greater New York to 
an informal reception to the latest new- 
comer, the Rev. W. John Villaume, asso- 
ciate pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Man- 
hattan, in the parish house of Holy Trinity, 
Tuesday evening, July 12. Pastors Fred- 
erick W. Teichmann of Washington Heights, 
Robert F. Weiskotten of the Bronx, Harold 
C. Letts of Jersey City, Altman K. Swi- 
hart of Bay Ridge, and Cosimo Dell’Osso 
and Henry C. Offerman of the East Side 
responded. The evening was most infor- 
mal, everything being discussed from “the 
best method of handling a panhandler” to 
“the number of hours one should spend 
on the preparation of a sermon.” In the 
latter case twenty-five hours was decided 
as the minimum. 

Pastor Davies “had” something, it was 
agreed and, upon the invitation of Pastors 
Cosimo Dell’Osso and Henry C. Offerman 
to the historic Dr. Wenner Parish House 
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of Christ Church, which saw the birth of 
the exclusive “Koinonia” and many other 
famed enterprises, new and old friends 
shook hands to meet again the last Friday 
evening in September. All “young” Lu- 
therans of all Lutheran churches of Greater 
New York will receive the “Young Lu- 
therans’” welcome. Honea: 


DR. STIREWALT RESIGNS 
PASTORATE 


Tue Rev. M. L. Stirewalt, D.D., Salis- 
bury, N. C., has resigned as pastor of St. 
John’s Church to accept the Professorship 
of Religious Education and Ethics in the 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, 
effective September 1, 1938. This pastoral 
service began on February 15, 1930, the 
pastor having formerly been professor of 
Practical Theology in the Chicago Sem- 
inary. During this time the membership 
has increased, but the chief feature of the 
period has been the support by the con- 
gregation of the financial program. About 
fifty thousand dollars has been contributed 
for reduction and carrying charges on the 
debt of the new church building. Deagan 
Chimes were installed as a memorial and 
a new parsonage was secured. During 
recent years the apportionment has been 
paid in full. This is one of the largest and 
oldest congregations in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. The prospect 
for the continued growth of the congre- 
gation in the immediate future is most 
encouraging. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Carl Frederick Bergner 


entered into rest July 22 at his home in Lan- 
caster, Pa., at the age of seventy-one years, 
after a lingering illness as the result of a 
paralytic stroke February 2, 1937. He was born 
in Utica, N. Y., June 10, 1867, a son of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Bergner. Before leaving 
Utica, he was a member of Zion Church. He 
was graduated from a German Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Chicago, where he was 
ordained to the ministry in 1890. He served 
the following parishes: Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
1890-92; First Church, Nashville, Tenn., 1892- 
1902; Zion Church, Washington, D. C., 1902-12; 
St. Luke’s Church, Cumberland, Md., 1912-20; 
St. Stephen’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., 1920-37. 

At one time he was a trustee of Tressler Or- 
phans’ Home, Loysville, Pa. For almost a half 
century he served his Church loyally and faith- 
fully, never thinking of himself but always of 
others. After resigning as pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church on account of his illness in 
June 1937, the congregation honored him by 
electing him pastor emeritus. 

_His wife, the late Clara E. Gerth before mar- 
riage, died in 1918. He is survived by two sons, 
Carl S. Bergner of Lancaster, Pa., and Luther 
Bergner of Washington, Pa., and one daughter, 
Selma Ruth Bergner, a missionary in Tokyo, 
Japan; one sister, Mrs. Matilda Specht of Clin- 
ton, N. Y.; and a sister-in-law, Miss Selma H. 
Gerth, who resides at the Bergner home; and 
five grandchildren, children of Luther Bergner. 

Funeral services were conducted at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., July 25, in 
charge of the pastor, the Rev. Harland D. 
Fague, assisted by the Rev. E. A. Repass of 
First Church, Columbia, Pa.; the Rev. F. W. 
Wackernagel of Zion Church, Lancaster, Pa.; 
and Dr. A. W. Ahl, professor at Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa. The funeral party 
then proceeded to Nashville, Tenn., for burial, 
where the service was in charge of the pastor 
of the First Church, the Rev. I. W. Gernert. 
Interment was made in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. 

Harland D. Fague. 


Miss Emma Crotzer 


passed peacefully to her eternal rest July 18, 

at her home in Redlands, Calif.; and interment 

took place in Hillside Cemetery, July 20. 
Emma Crotzer was born May 31, 1851, and 


was baptized in Center County, Pa., but moved’ 


to Freeport, 


Ill., graduating from the high 
school there. 3 g 


She attended Carthage College 
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for two years, when her health failed. She 
then removed to Colorado Springs, Colo., from 
which city she came to Redlands, some twenty- 
eight years ago. She has been a faithful, active 
member of First Church here for over twenty- 
eight years, filling important offices in the 
Women’s Missionary Society and other organ- 
izations of the church; also serving efficiently 
as a Sunday school teacher for many years. 
Of her it can justly be said: ‘‘Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.” 

Miss Crotzer is survived by two sisters, Miss 
Fannie Wolfenberger and Mrs. Frank H. 
Stephens, and one brother, John Crotzer, all of 
Redlands, Calif. W. C. Miller. 


The Rev. Henry P. Fresemann 


of Blossom, N. Y., died suddenly of a heart 
attack, July 7, at his home. 

Mr. Fresemann was born in Lubeck, Ger- 
many, March 4, 1867, attaining the age of 
seventy-one years. He came to America when 
he was seventeen years old. He made his home 
with his brother, John, at Lyons, N. Y., where 
he attended high school. He later studied at 
Wagner College and was graduated from the 
patneran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia 
in f 

He served churches in Newark, N. Y.; Ger- 
mantown, Pa.; and Riverside, N. J. 

He married Miss Clara A. Fuchsschwanz in 
Philadelphia in 1900. 

He was called to serve as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Blossom, N. Y., in November 1924. 

Pastor Fresemann_ was in the active ministry 
thirty-nine years. He was a member of the 
United Synod of New York. His work in the 
various pastorates was of the highest character, 
he was a true servant of God, charitable, kind 
and of a genial disposition, beloved by all his 
members. He is survived by his devoted wife, 
Clara; one brother, John, of Syracuse; and one 
sister, Mrs. Henry Leuth of Syracuse. 

The funeral took place Sunday afternoon, 
July 10. The Rev.. John Lehman of Gardenville 
conducted services at the house; the Rev. Mar- 
tin Hoeppner of St. John’s Church, Buffalo, 
conducted the liturgical service at church; the 
Rev. Clarence Braun of St. John’s Orphans’ 
Home delivered the sermon; and the Rev. G. M. 
Bock of Lancaster offered prayer. 

Burial services were conducted on Monday 
in Philadelphia, Pastor Jentsch of Holy Cross 
Church, Philadelphia, preached the sermon; 
Pastor Yaure of St. Thomas Church, German- 
town, conducted the liturgical service; and the 
Rev. Walter Huthman of Farnham, N. Y., of- 
ficiated at the grave. Interment took place in 
Northwood Cemetery, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Fresemann will reside at 156 E. Main 
St., Lancaster, N. Y. G. M. B 


The Rev. Ernest Albert Giesel 


Robed and ready to enter upon the service 
of the morning, Pastor Ernest Albert Giesel of 
the First Lutheran Church of Beaver Falls, 
Pa., was the victim of a fatal heart attack Sun- 
day, July 31. While he had failed somewhat 
perceptibly in health during the last weeks, 
none had really anticipated his sudden call to 
be with the Lord. Yet in his passing as he 
did, there was fulfilled an expressed hope that 
death might find him at his work and take him 
swiftly. 

Ernest A. Giesel was born in Barraboo, Wis., 
June 18, 1877, the son of a German Lutheran 
pastor, Ernst Oscar Giesel, and his wife, Anna 
Herbert. He was confirmed on Palm Sunday, 
1890, in Platteville, Wis. After graduating from 
the Wisconsin State Normal School and Wart- 
burg College (1897) he was trained for the 
gospel ministry at Luther Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn., and the Lutheran Seminary of Saginaw, 
Mich. Ordination took place May 10, 1900, in 
Platteville, Wis., at the hands of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Michigan Synod. 

The first charge he entered upon was that 
at Butler Center, Iowa, after which he served 
successively and successfully at Columbus and 
Wega, Wis.; South Haven, Mich.; and Harvard, 
Chicago, and Rock Grove, Ill. During these 
years he was also the statistical secretary of 
the Wisconsin District of the Joint Synod of 
Ohio. In 1926 he entered the Pittsburgh Synod, 
taking up his work at Grace Church, Farrell, 
after which, in 1928, he became pastor of the 
church which he served at his death. For a 
period he also served as supply of St. Paul’s 
Siebenbuerger congregation of Ellwood City. As 
a pastor he was faithful in the pursuits of his 
office and interested in the larger work of the 
church as well, regularly attending general 
meetings and sharing in the work of both his 
conference and synod. His faith was fixed, his 
preaching positive, and his labors fruitful. 

Pastor Giesel is survived by his wife, Marie 
Paulina Michaelis; two daughters, Marie (Mrs. 
John Hollinger), and Gertrude (Mrs. H. Brand- 
enburg); and by one son, Ernst O., all of 
Chicago. 

Services were held in his church in Beaver 
Falls August 2, in charge of President Bagger 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, who spoke briefly in 
English. A German sermon was preached by 
Dr. Theodore Buch of Johnstown, president of 
the German Conference. The service was read 
by Dr. John J. Myers, secretary of the synod, 
and Dr. L. A. Fritsch, secretary of the German 
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Conference. Thereafter Pastor Giesel’s body 
was taken to Chicago, where burial was made 
on Wednesday afternoon in Mt. Emblem Ceme- 
tery. The committal was in charge of Pastor 
A. J. Hoyer of the Illinois Synod. 

Henry H. Bagger. 


TRIBUTE OF ESTEEM 


“Thy judgments are a great deep.” 

The very sad news comes through THE Lvu- 
THERAN of July 27 of the passing of the Rev. 
Paul I. Morentz. Some thousands of Christian 
people know him by his work. Sunday school 
workers will sorely miss him. His comments 
on the Old Testament were invaluable. May 
his spiritual children and his three sons follow 
in his splendid service. 

No one can measure the influence of his life. 
Now we may pause to think of that. As THE 
LUTHERAN comments, he was the result of John 
Legum. If John Legum had done no more he 
could have reason for rejoicing, but it would 
be far from him to claim any glory for that. 
He gave glory to Jesus Christ. 

I shall never forget John Legum. As students 
in Chicago Seminary, we spent pleasant hours 
together. His great desire, like that of Paul, 
was to win his own people. His spare moments 
he spent in the shops and markets with them, 
always finding some opportunity to speak of 
Jesus Christ. John Legum worked in humble 
places not desiring the praise and glory from 
men. He left a heritage in Pastor Morentz. 
Who can measure the service one renders? 
Only God and eternity can place a right es- 
timate on one’s life. It has been good for me 
to remember John Legum, as it will doubtless 
be good for Paul Morentz’s friends to remem- 
ber him. It will help one to get a more divinely 
given idea of service. 

Mothers, fathers, Sunday school teachers, 
pastors, may render unmeasured service where 
it is unheralded and unsung. 

Walhalla, S. C. W. B. Aull. 


MARRIED 


Kirkegaard-Hansen. Leonard G. Kirkegaard, 
student of the Western Seminary, Fremont, 
Nebr., and Miss Lily E. Hansen were married 
Sunday morning, July 24, in the Hollywood Lu- 
theran Church, Hollywood, Calif., in the pres- 
ence of a large congregation. The service was 
conducted by Dr. J. George Dorn. Both are 
members of the Hollywood Lutheran Church. 
Mr. Kirkegaard is the sixth son of the Holly- 
wood Lutheran Church to enter the ministry. 
Mrs. Kirkegaard is supervisor of music in 
Anaheim, Calif., and president of the Luther 
League of the District of Southern California. 


NOTICE 


The Commission of Adjudication of the 
United Lutheran Church will meet in the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., at 10.00 A. M., 
Wednesday, October 5, 1938. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


SYNOD 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Synod of West Virginia will be held at Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va., August 20-25, at the State 
Four-H Camp. Convention opens with model 
services throughout Sunday, including Matins 
at 6.30 A. M. Auxiliary organizations will hold 
concurrent sessions during the week at this 
camp. Holy Communion will be administered 
at the closing service, 10.30 A. M., August 25. 

William M. Erhard, Sec. 


MISSIONARY CONVENTION 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific 
Synod will meet at Vancouver, Wash., October 
18 to 20, in St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. Paul 
Kunzmann pastor. Mrs. A. N. Pearson, Sec. 


DEPOSED FROM THE MINISTRY 


The Wartburg Synod at its sixty-third con- 
vention took action whereby the Rev. O. F. 
Melchert, who has left the active ministry, was 
deposed from the ministerial office, his cer- 
tificate of ordination requested to be returned 
and his name stricken from the clerical roll 
of synod. A. M. Neumann, Sec. 


REMOVED FROM CLERICAL ROLL 


By action of the Wartburg Synod, notice is 
hereby served that the name of the Rev. L. H. 
Putz, who has not been active in the ministry 
for over ten years, has been stricken from the 
clerical roll of synod and the return of his 
ordination papers has been requested. 

A. M. Neumann, Sec. 


RADIO BROADCAST 


The Rev. Dr. Charles Trexler, pastor of Grace 
Church, Forest Hills, N. Y., will broadcast a 
special series of addresses on Wednesdays dur- 
ing August over Station WEAF and the red 
network, coast to coast. 

Time: 12.30 to 12.45 P. M., Eastern Daylight 
Time. The general theme will be ‘Out of the 
Valley.” The topics for August 3 and 10 were 
“Your Self”? and ‘Your Home.” For August 17, 
24 and 31 they will be “Your Country,” ‘Your 
Labor,”’ and “Your Wealth.” 
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SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores and Empire State Building. Two 
auto entrances. Garage —free car 
delivery service. Conservative clien- 


tele. Special rates for family groups. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


‘PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHURCH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers. . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Paraments, Bible Markers, etc 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 

pleasingly low prices. State 

your needs. Catalog and sam- 

ples on request. DeMoulin | 
Bros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th St., 

Greenville, Illinois. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 
The Moller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 
be heard to be fully appreciated. 

Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


Hamma Divinity School 
On the Campus of Wittenberg College 


A COMPLETE AND WELL-BALANCED 
TRAINING IN THEOLOGY 


Co-operative arrangements between Semi- 
nary and College offer special opportuni- 
ties to students. 


For Catalog and Information, Address 
DEAN L. H. LARIMER, D.D. 
COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Established +1657 


Ghe J. and R.. Lamb Studios 


home -Oftice-and-Cratlshops *: 


Oenaflly, N. J. 


Stained -xnd-Lreaded-Glass-in-the 
best: traditions: of-Chvristian-Art 
Mosaics +Intevior-Derovation+ Murals 
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“Let 
the little children 


V/ 
come unto me 


THE LUTHERAN 


August 17,. 1938 


Are YOU 
caring for these 
little ones? 


They are 
YOUR responsibility. 


THE NURSERY DEPARTMENT PACKET 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


This packet provides helps for the church to use in caring for the spiritual welfare of its tiny tots. The material prepared 
will be of definite and practicable aid and guidance to parents in the religious training of their children. It will-also promote 


a cordial relationship between the parents and the church school. 


CONTENTS OF THE PACKET 


(1) AN ENVELOPE on which the superintendent can keep a record of every step taken to help the parents 
(2) A SHEET OF INSTRUCTIONS for the superintendent, telling her how to use the materials 
(3) TWELVE LETTERS (with envelopes) to be sent to the parents—one every three months, beginning shortly after the 


baby’s arrival 


(4) THREE BIRTHDAY CARDS to be sent to the child—one on each of his first three birthdays 
(5) AN INVITATION to the child to come to the Nursery Class of the Sunday school—to be sent when the child is of suit- 


able age 


The letters are addressed to the parents. The cards are designed for little children. All are attractively printed. There 
are pictures, appropriate prayers, and very simple story and picture conversations. 


There must be a packet for each child on the superintendent’s list, and each packet is complete for that child. 


Price, 40 cents a packet. 


“The Nursery Department Packet’ fills a long-felt need. It is just what you are looking for. Order now. 


And when he comes to Sunday school begin using our Nursery Class Course 


Teacher’s Manual 


IN THE NURSERY 
By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A cloth-bound volume containing all the mate- 
rial needed by the teacher for fifty-two sessions. 
Every possible help is provided and each lesson 
is worked out in great detail. All necessary hand- 
work patterns and music are included. 


This course is planned as a part of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE COURSE for use with the three-year- 
olds. 


“In the Nursery” is a course that is second to 
none among courses for the Nursery Class. It is 
distinctly religious and positively Christian. The 
lessons center in Jesus, the Living Lord, and pic- 
tures, material, and stories are appropriate. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Pupil’s Paper 
LITTLE VISITS WITH JESUS 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A set of fifty-two four-page story leaflets for 
weekly distribution to children attending nursery 
classes where the manual, IN THE NURSERY, is 
used. One set is needed for each child enrolled. 
Put up in a folder cover, with same punching as 
leaflets. 


Sold only in complete sets. 


Price, 50 cents a set. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


